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AN ORCHARD PRINCESS 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ‘‘Kitty of the Roses” 


L 
S Miles Fallon left the cottage, loitered down the red brick’ walk, 
moist with the morning dew, and stepped into the road, he 
looked undecidedly east and west. Eastward was civilization— 


and the Misses Ruggles pottering about their little garden; westward - 


lay a deserted country road bright with sunlight and spring greenery. 
Miles turned westward. So did Bistre. 

Bistre was a ferocious-looking white bulldog with a brown spot over 
half his face and a tail which, although but a scant two inches long, 
could be at times remarkably expressive. This was one of the times. 
Trotting along at the man’s side, Bistre threatened to wag that ridicu- 
lous stump out of existence. 

“That’s all right,” said Miles soothingly. “Please don’t forget in 
your enthusiasm that we are seeking adventure, you and I. Kindly 
bear in mind the fact that I am mounted upon my milk-white steed 
and, with lance in rest, am caracoling along the highway in search of an 
imprisoned princess. As you’re not particularly imaginative, perhaps 


you’d better remain just a dog, though I had thought of having you for 


a squire, And, look here, Bistre, if you see the Princess and I don’t, 
you must bark; not too fiercely, you understand, for princesses are a 


bit timid, I believe, but just loud enough to attract my attention. You« 


sabe ?” 

Bistre wagged his tail comprehendingly and trotted ahead. 

“Do you know,” continued Miles thoughtfully, “I fancy it 
wouldn’t be a bad thing for me if I should find a princess? There’s no 
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doubt but that I ought to marry and settle down. It’s really time. The 
first thing I know I’ll have gray hairs and a high, thoughtful forehead, 
and then even the scullery maid, to say nothing of the Princess, won’t 
cast a look at me. I can afford to marry too; I haven’t that excuse any 
longer. But, of course, the Princess mustn’t have too expensive tastes; 
a comfortable house outside of town, now, with a horse or two, or a 
‘bubble,’ would be quite within our means. We could go up to the 
city once in a while for a month or so, and we could travel a bit. I 
wonder if princesses like to travel? Those in the story-books are usually 
depicted sitting in front of a window doing embroidery. Such a wife 
would be economical, Bistre, but dull, dre’ful dull! I think when we 
find the Princess we’ll just ask her first of all, right off the handle, so to 
speak, whether she embroiders. If she does”—he shook his head sadly— 
“if she does, we’ll just pass on and look for another one. You see, I 
don’t know Battenberg from a poached egg, and after awhile conversa- 
tion would be almost certain to lag.” 

He went on silently for a ways. Then a grass-grown lane turned 
stealthily off from the road and straggled between vine-covered stone 
walls along the edge of an apple-orchard, and unconsciously his steps 
followed Bistre’s. A cloud of tiny.yellow butterflies arose in front of 
him and settled to earth again when he had passed. A bluebird sang 
lustily on a nearby tree, observing the passer curiously with head held 
perkily on one side. Presently the lane began to ascend the hill, and 


Miles’s limbs protested lazily. Seating himself on a wall where the 


top stones had hospitably fallen into the orchard, he found his pipe 
and pouch and began leisurely to fill the blackened bowl, while his gaze 
wandered idly over the meadow, the curving road, and the line of cot- 
tages basking in the morning sunlight. Bistre, after nosing about 
along the walls in half-hearted search for mice or squirrels, sank down 
at the man’s feet and observed him questioningly with the tip of his 
pink tongue showing between his teeth. When the pipe was lighted, 
Miles took a knee into his hands and continued the one-sided conversa- 
tion. 

“There might be little princes and princesses too,” he said. “I 
should like that, Bistre. I believe I am naturally domestic. To be sure, 
it never occurred to me before, but there’s something about—the air— 
the—the—— Hang it, I don’t know what it is! But whatever it is, old 
chap, it has set me thinking along unusual lines; thinking, in fact, of 
subjects which I am not certain it is proper for a bachelor to consider. 
I wonder if you ever felt the way I do this morning? Did you ever 
think, Bistre, that you’d like to have a home and a wife and children 
and—and a Tabby cat? There, don’t get excited! There’s no cat 
around here; I just mentioned a supposititious one. What are you 


looking so cynical about? I know; you’ve had a wife and children, you‘ 
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rascal! Where are they? How comes it you're gallivanting around up 
here in the réle of a pashalon? Bistre, I fear you’re a gay dog! There’s 
a look—an expression—— 

Miles shook his head disapprovingly. Bistre, aroused from his leth- 
argy by the mention of “cat,” scrambled heavily over the wall and 
wandered away amongst the trees. Once he had encountered a cat in an 
apple-tree; the recollection brought a sparkle of pleasure to his brown 
eyes; there was no harm in having a look; you never could tell about 
cats ! 

Presently Miles, lost in his thoughts, heard a sit growl. He took 
his pipe from his mouth, his knee from his hands, and looked around. 
Bistre was not in sight. In the act of returning the pipe again he heard 
a louder growl from behind him, a growl that was half a bark and half 
a throaty gurgle—a growl plainly meant to convey a warning. Miles 
turned again. 

“ Wonder what the silly beast has found?” he muttered. “ Perhaps 
—why, of course, it’s the Princess !” 

Smiling whimsically, he lowered himself cautiously over the wall 


and bent so that he could look under the low-hanging clusters of pink 


blossoms. A dozen yards away steod the dog, his head turned ques- 
tioningly towards the man and his ridiculous stump wagging excitedly. 


. Miles crept towards him. As he went, dodging the sprays of bloom, 


into the deep droning of the bees and the chattering of the birds crept 
a new note, the musical tinkling of running water. The ground sloped- 
before him, and when he stood at Bistre’s side he found himself looking 
down into a little glade through which a tiny brook tumbled. Beyond 
it the orchard began again; but here was an unplanted space of lush 
grass and forget-me-nots and violets and—and—— 

Miles turned wonderingly to the dog. 

“The Princess!” he whisperéd. 

Bistre wagged his tail in a way which said as plainly as you like, “ Of 
course; whom else ?” 

At a little distance, just beyond the blossom-laden branches of an 
apple-tree, stood an easel from the top of which hung a blue sunbonnet. 
On the easel was a canvas, a confused blur of pink and green. Before 
the canvas, brush in hand, sat a girl. The shadows had travelled east- 
ward since she had placed her stool, and a flood of sunlight was upon 
her, tingeing her white gown with warm tones, dyeing her cheek with a 
deeper pink, and adding new glory to the gold of her hair. From where 
Miles. stood and silently gazed his fill the girl’s face was silhouetted 
softly against the shadowed greenery beyond. She was quite young,— 
perhaps twenty-one or two,—slender, radiant with youth and health, 
and beautiful beyond any pictured princess of Miles’s acquaintance. 
She wore a white skirt and waist, and a blue painting apron was thrown 
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across her lap as she sat. Once while he looked she let the hand with 
the brush fall dejectedly and gazed for a moment at the canvas before 
her; he could see the little frown creep across the white forehead. 
Then the brush sought the vivid palette again, the golden head bent 
towards the easel, and the work went on. 

“A princess indeed!” thought Miles. “A princess with hair like 
the gold of sunlight and cheeks like the blossoms above her! An or- 
chard princess!” He experienced a feeling of exultation seemingly out 
of proportion to the mere finding of a girl painting a view of pink 
blossoms and green, sunlit foliage. He felt as though something which 
all his life had been foredoomed to happen had suddenly come to pass. 
There was no understanding just what he did feel, and he didn’t try. 
He merely stood there half hidden amongst the trees and looked and 
looked, until presently Bistre, perhaps finding the inaction irksome, 
growled again. It wasn’t a savage growl; maybe he intended it merely 
to break the ice; but the girl at the easel heard it and turned and 
saw them. 

Miles stepped forth from concealment. So did Bistre. 


II. - 


IN spite of the fact that Miles Fallon had spent many of his thirty- 
one years in running about the country, he had received an average edu- 
cation. That is, he had struggled through college,—“ without,” as he 


said, “having been branded A.B. or A.M.,”—and had subsequently . 


taken a brief post-graduate course in what he called “ Society 1.” Sub- 
sequently, and perhaps as a protest against what he learned in that 
course, he went to Arizona and mingled with the alkali and adobe. Be- 
sides supplying him with material for the novels which had made him 
well known, his years in the West and Southwest had been rather more 
educational than his college life. But—and he realized the fact with 
regret—neither his college, social, nor Western education had prepared 
him for an emergency such as the present one. None of his courses had 
instructed him as to the proper words with which to address a strange 
young ‘Yady discovered painting a landscape under an apple-tree! 

However, there was nothing to be gained by railing at the deficien- 
cies of his education. Having removed his cap as a preliminary, he 
sought confusedly about in his mind for words. And he found them 
at‘last! 

“T hope we have not alarmed you?” 

That was what he was going to say. But he never said it. For, just 
as he had composed his features into a proper expression of courteous 
concern and had opened his mouth to emit the brilliant remark, he 
observed that the girl had turned her head away and was once more 
unconcernedly painting! By that time, at least two precious seconds 
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having elapsed, he was but twenty feet away from her, and the psycho- 
logical moment had passed. Plainly they had no¢ alarmed her; there- 
fore to ask would be nonsensical. Hither he must think of another 
remark, and that quickly, or he must retreat. If he kept on in his 
present course he would run straight into the easel and upset it; and 
while that would undoubtedly “break the ice,” it might not prove the 
happiest sort of introduction! Weakly he swerved aside and proceeded 
on a course which would take him behind her. It would also take him 
to the brook, and he saw with misgiving that the ground on either side 
of the little stream was wet and marshy. He would cut a sorry figure 
indeed as he went floundering up to his ankles in water. But to turn 
back was not to be thought of; better to perish, to drown miserably 
before her eyes, than to retrace his steps and virtually confess that he 
had been spying on her. He went heroically on. Bistre heroically 
followed. 

And then, at the last moment, ‘with one foot squishing down into a 
clump of forget-me-nots, he turned and stole a glance at the girl— 
and knew he was saved! Her back was towards him, but something 
—perhaps the half-hearted way in which she dabbed a brush on a 
region of the palette where there was no paint, perhaps the strained set 
of her bent head—told him that she was not so indifferent to his fate 
as she would have it appear; that, in short, she was waiting, with what 
emotions he could not tell, to hear his feet floundering in the grassy 
morass. But he saw more than the girl’s back, and he drew away from 
the brink, stumbled over Bistre, who had followed him faithfully and 
closely into danger, and, with one foot gurgling musically in its wet 
shoe, drew near the girl. Taking off his cap again, he bowed politely 
to the back of a white shirt-waist. 

Then he coughed apologetically. 

The girl looked around over her shoulder quite calmly. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but there’s a large green caterpil- 


Up jumped the girl, over went the stool, away went the brush. 

“Oh!” she cried faintly. “Where?” 

“Viewed transversely, about in the centre of your back,” replied 
Miles. 

“Oh!” It was a shuddering exclamation this time, and it went to 
his heart. She whisked about, and—%“Won’t you please—please-—” 
she stammered. 

He stepped gallantly to the rescue, secured the enemy between thumb 
and forefinger, and tossed him into the brook. Bistre trotted after to 
investigate. 

“Thank you,” said the girl. “I—I’m so glad you saw it!” 

“So am I,” answered Miles enthusiastically. 
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“ T can’t bear caterpillars,” she continued with a shudder. “ They’re 
so—so creepy !” 

“They are,” responded Miles. He'd have agreed to anything, I 
think. He rescued the brush from the interested attention of a bumble- 
bee, picked up the stool, and then allowed himself a look at the 
The girl, having deftly repaired imaginary injury to her 
hair and accepted the recovered paint-brush, shot little, curious glances 


What she saw could scarcely have been displeasing. He was tall, 
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erect, broad of shoulder, and deep of chest. Despite the fact that it 
was as yet but the last week of April, his skin was-tanned to a becoming 
shade of brown. He was a good-looking chap, although his features 
boasted no great regularity. Perhaps his mouth, scarcely hidden by a 
closely trimmed brown mustache, and his eyes, grayish blue, honest, and 
kindly, were accountable for his attractiveness. The eyes had a whimsi- 
cal twinkle within them, even when the mouth was grave, that gave the 
face an expression of humor. For the rest, his short brown hair was a 
trifle wavy under his cloth cap, and his movements, so slow and delib- 
erate as to almost seem lazy, could not disguise the muscular strength 
of the well-built body. So long he stared silently at the picture that 
at length she was moved to apology. ' 

“Tt hasn’t gone very well this morning,” she said hurriedly. “I—I 
am quite hopeless about it.” 

“Well!” He turned to her in genuine astonishment. “ It seems 
fairly wonderful to me! It reminds me of———” 

“Of what?” she asked, smilingly, as he paused. 

“ Of—well, just a bit of verse I read somewhere.” He hadn’t 
quoted poetry since he was a school-boy, he thought, and the idea of 
doing so now embarrassed him. “It was just a little thing, but some- 
how it stuck; and your picture brought it back.” 

“Won’t you tell it to me?” she asked eagerly. 

“T’m afraid it won’t sound like much,” he answered, “ but—— 
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“* The gold of the April sunshine, 

The sweet of the April breeze, 

The bluebird’s note in yonder wood, 
The droning of the bees; 

The far hills’ distant outline— 
All tender blues and grays— 

The April joy of the blossoming world, 
And the charm of April days.’ ” 


“Thank you,” she said. “It is very sweet. And—and my canvas 
really made you think of those lines?” 
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“T’m glad; you—you’ve encouraged me so much! I was feeling 
rather out of sorts with it before you—before the caterpillar came.” 

“ Then you owe something to the caterpillar after all. I doubt if he 
really deserved his banishment.” 

“T think I owe it rather to you,” she laughed. “I shall go ahead 
now and feel that it’s worth finishing.” ; 

“That’s right; forget your discouragement; forget everything that 
happened B. C.” 

“B. C.?” she repeated, politely inquiring. . 

“ Before the Caterpillar,” he answered gravely. 

“Oh!” She laughed softly and seated herself again at the easel. 
Bistre, having failed in his search, returned and sniffed courteously at 
her gown. She turned and patted his flat head doubtfully. “Is he 
gentle?” she asked. 

“ Absolutely,” he replied. “In fact, he is something of a poseur. 
He tries his hardest to look desperate and savage, and succeeds fairly 
well, but in reality he is the gentlest dog that ever ran from a cat.” 

“ What’s his name?” 

“ Bistre, so called because of the brown spot which disfigures his 
countenance, and which his master considers a badge of beauty.” 

“Oh, then he is not your dog?” 

“No; he belongs to Mr. Brough. I am staying with him—that is, 
with Mr. Brough.” 

“Really?” Miles thought she observed him with a sudden access: 
of interest and felt a-qualm of jealousy; he wondered if she knew 
Hunter. “ You're a nice dog,” she remarked, stroking Bistre’s beauty 
spot. Bistre closed his eyes and looked absolutely silly. “ But I must 
get to work,” she added, and turned resolutely to her canvas. Miles took 
it as a dismissal. 

“T suppose you will hardly finish it this morning?” he asked. She 
shook her head. 

“No, it will take another day,” she answered. 

“Then perhaps I may be permitted to see it again—when it is fur- 
ther along?” he suggested. 

“ Certainly, if you would like to,” she answered readily, calmly. He 
almost wished she wasn’t quite so self-possessed. He didn’t feel self- 
possessed, not the least in the world; and why should she? 

“Thank you,” he answered, “TI should like to. Good-morning.” 

_ “@ood-morning,” she replied, and gave him the briefest sort of a 
perfunctory little smile, turning to her canvas once more and apparently 
dismissing him utterly from her mind. 

“Come on, Bistre,” said Miles glumly. 

Man and dog climbed the little slope again and disappeared from 
sight amongst the apple-trees. A moment passed. The brook rippled 
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and sang, the bees droned from the clustered blossoms, and overhead a 
lark, winging across the blue, filled the world for a space with limpid 
melody. Then, slowly, the girl at the easel lifted her head and, turning, 
looked up the slope. 

III. 

MaP_LE GREEN begins at Hunter Brough’s studio and ends at the 
Maple-Tree Inn, a quarter of a mile away. In point of fact, it is only a 
string of summer studios lining one side of a well-kept country road in 
the Connecticut hills. On the other side lie fields and orchards, squared 
and quadrangled by stone walls, and curving concavely upward and away 
into a green ridge. Here and there, always at the end of a narrow lane 
leading from the highway, a farm-house peers tranquilly forth upon the 
little studios from a nest of trees, like a dignified mother hen keeping a 
watchful eye upon a brood of flighty chickens. 

And to the square-cornered, rigidly proper farm-houses those studios 
must look flighty enough. Such strange roofs, dipping and slanting in 
all directions! Such absurd windows of all shapes and sizes, stuck in 
such absurd places! Such queer little stoops and.porches set imperti- 
nently in the most unlikely spots! And then the materials used— 
stone, brick, shingles, stucco! Not a respectable clapboard from one 
end of the community to the other! (The farm-houses, being in a local- 
ity where stone in any quantity may be had for the lifting, are, naturally 
enough, built of wood.) But the farm-houses and their occupants have 
long since stopped marvelling at the strange studios and their stranger 
denizens; one can get used to anything! The farmers have even come 
to look upon the artists, if not with respect, at least with tolerance— 
tolerance composed of about equal measures of gratitude and contempt ; 
for the artists are eager purchasers of milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables, 
and pay fabulous prices. 

Behind the studio the ground falls away to the floor of the little 
valley, over which, girt with alder and willow, a stream winds its way. 
It is a noisy, flippant little stream, filled with musical cascades and dot- 
ted with deep brown pools which promise trout but never fulfil the 
promise; it tinkles and bubbles and gurgles and tries to impress the 
world with a sense of its importance. There is a good deal of human 
nature about that stream. Being only an ornament, it fancies itself 
quite a bit as a necessity. However, importance is only relative, and I 
dare say to the trees and bushes that line its banks that absurd little 
brook seems a veritable Mississippi. Beyond the stream the ground rises 
again rather abruptly and climbs the side of a very respectable hill 
whereon a forest of young maples holds sway. From the backs of many 
of the studios porches have been thrown out over the bank where, high 
above the murmuring brook, the citizens of Maple Green sit when the 
shadows lengthen on summer afternoons and sip tea from quaint cups 
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and talk a gibberish far beyond the compbhsnsion of the birds and 
squirrels listening amazedly from nearby branches. 

From May to October flowers bloom from one end of Maple Green 
to the other; crimson ramblers clamber ‘up snowy white lattices and 
dispute the eaves with wistaria and honeysuckle; nasturtiums flame 
along the borders and sweet peas flutter like dainty butterflies among 
the trellises; stocks, sweet-william, dahlias, bachelor’s-buttons, and 
phlox—for Maple Green affects the old-fashioned in figwers as well as in 
furnishings—fill the little gardens; so that as one travels eastward in 
summer or early fall along the highway hiseyes must seek the right of 
the road occasionally for very relief from so much color. 

This evening it was mild for April. The air was still and soft. 
Above the meadow slopes three stars gleamed tremblingly, like drops of 
molten silver spattered against a blue canopy. The shadows were long 
and purple against the rose-gold light which bathed the little valley. 
The damp of evening brought forth a fragrance from the earth, a subtle 
Essence of Spring. Down the long road Maple Green was astir. The 
incipient sidewalk held here and there a moving couple returning from 
the post-office or bent upon a call. The front porches were mostly occu- 
pied. Nearer at hand the Misses Ruggles, in straw garden hats tied 
with ribbons under their chins,- were at work over their flower-beds. 
Miss Anamite Ruggles operated a vivid green watering-pot; Miss 
Veridian Ruggles used a rake with lady-like dexterity. Their soft voices 
reached Miles where he sat on one of the white benches of the little 
uncovered stoop. 

“ Forgive me for differing with you, dear, won’t you? But the core- 
opsis did much better . . . morning sunlight . . .” 

“T can scarcely believe that I am mistaken, dear . . . remember 
perfectly that the candytuft was in the corner and that the coreopsis, 
dear, .. .” 

Hunter Brough came out in a cloud of smoke, carrying his guitar 
and followed by the faithful Bistre, and seated himself on the opposite 
bench. The landscape painter was stout, squat, broad of shoulder and 
deep of chest, with a large, square face almost hidden by a tangle of 





brown whiskers. His eyes were small and bright and of a faded blue |. 


shade. He looked like a successful commission merchant. His hands 
were a never-ceasing wonder to Miles. They were broad and pudgy, ~ 
short of finger and incompetent-looking. And yet they performed won; 
ders with the paint-brush and worked miracles with the strings of a — 
guitar. Throwing one huge leg over the other and leaning his head 
against the trellis at his back, he began to play softly. At moments the 
volumes of smoke bursting from under his thick mustache hid his face 
from view. He had a deep voice, which, gruff and almost discordant 
in conversation, was rich and sweet when he sang: 
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“The Bachelor! The Bachelor! 
The man who lives in joy! 
Whose cares are few, whose friends are true, 
Whose peace holds no alloy; : 
Who lights his pipe and fills his bow], 
Cries ‘ Fie!’ to care and strife—O! 
Who takes a sip from ev’ry lip 
And leads a merry life—O! 


“God bless the jolly Bachelor, 
Who’s ever blithe and gay; 
Who, when he won’t, my lad, he don’t, 
And when he would, he may!” 


- Miles grinned across through the intermingling smoke. 
Brough tinkled the strings and went on: 


“The Bachelor! The Bachelor! 

The wight who lives alone, 

With friends to share his pleasures fair, 
But none to hear his moan; 

With elbows out and heels run in, 
For lacking of a wife—O! 

With lips to kiss, but no lips his, 
He leads a sorry life—O! 


“God help the povern Bachelor 
When heart and hair grow gray, 
With little joy for aught, my boy, 
Save having of his way!” 


Hunter 


“'That’s a silly tune,” said Miles. The other blinked across at him 


calmly. 


“ There’s many a true word spoken in song,” he answered solemnly. 


“ How old are you, Miles?” 
“ Thirty-one, please your Honor.” 


ing your time.” 
bach like you that comes well !” 


friend calmly. “It would settle you——” 
“T fear it would !” 


cock !” 


don’t know all!” 
“ Well, were you?” 








“ You ought to be married,” said the artist severely. ‘“ You’re wast- 
“The deuce you say! Well, from a confirmed, disgruntled old 
“Tt would do you good in more ways than one,” continued his 
“ And give you a new point of view—which you need! The idea of 
a novelist—a successful one at that—never having been in love! Poppy- 


“ Never in love!” exclaimed the other. “You wrong me! You 
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“Once,” answered Miles sadly. “I will tell you about it. She 
was——” : 

“No, you won’t, either!” interrupted Hunter. “ You’ve never been 
decently in love in your life. And you-pretend to write novels! To 
be sure, you fight shy of love-scenes; I’ll give you credit for knowing 
a few of your limitations; but you’ve got an infernal cheek to write 
at all under the circumstances. You're only half educated, my boy!” 

“Hear him!” observed Miles tragically, addressing himself to Bis- 
tre. “Task you to hear him! Forty-odd years old, a confirmed woman- 
hater, and railing at me because I don’t marry! Inconsistency, thy 
name is Hunter !” 

“Oh, you may laugh,” responded the other gruffly, “ but I’m talking 
sense. You need to get your wings singed once or twice, my boy! Then 
you might be able to picture a woman that looked like a woman and 
not a bundle of silk and lace. Look at that girl in that last book of 
yours; what’s her name? Hortense? Gertrude?” 

“ Caroline,” answered the novelist meekly. 

“Caroline, then. Huh! Call her a woman? Stick to your out- 
landish cowboys and ranchers; the public seems to like those well 
enough; but for Heaven’s sake let women alone—until you know ’em !” 

“ Hunter, you have hurt me deeply,” sighed Miles. “I thought Car- 
oline was pretty well drawn, and now you tell me that she is only a 
bundle of silk and lace! To-morrow I shall go out and fall in love 
straightway with the first woman I set eyes on. Maybe she’ll have a 
husband and a large family dependent on her; then you'll be sorry 
you spoke as you have; sorry you drove me to desperation. Think of 
the bereaved husband and _ seven—did I say seven ?—seven mother- 
less children! Think 

“Oh, I don’t believe the husband’s in any danger. af 

“'That’s because you’ve never seen me in the réle of Don Juan, 
Hunter. I wish you’d let me tell you about that affair of mine, that 
single romance of my lonely life!” 

“ Get out !” 

Hunter lighted his pipe again and then set his fingers darting over 
the strings in a rag-time melody, his foot beating time on the floor. 
Miles hummed the words under his breath a minute. Then he asked 
suddenly,— 

“Who's here this spring, Hunter?” 

-“Not many yet; our most noted citizens don’t come along until hot 
weather drives them from town. They don’t know what — mea At 
present there are the Ruggleses, the Hopkinses, the Tafts—— 

“ Who are they ?” 

“Horace Taft, water-color painter, and his wife.” 

“Old?” a? ae 
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“ Seems to me you're getting inquisitive. He’s about forty and she’s 
a few years younger.” 

{9 Oh {? E 

“ Just so! Then, in the brick cottage with the covered porch, there 
is Merrill Link. Want to know about him?” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“Then come the Beatties, mother and daughter.” 

« Artists?” 

“No; you ought to know Mrs. Beattie; she’s one of those pas- 
sionate poetesses you read about. The daughter dabbles in art, I 
believe.” 

“ Dabbles!” said Miles indignantly. “Much you know about it!” 

“Eh? You know her, then?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Well, then, how do you know whether she dabbles or not? Maybe 
you’d call it painting; you’ve got queer ideas on art.” 

“No queerer than your ideas on literature!” 

“Maybe; every man to his trade. Meanwhile I insist that Bijou 
Beattie does dabble.” 

“ Bijou?” 

“Yes; sweet name, isn’t it? And suits her.so well!” 

“ Does it?” 

“ Well, doesn’t it? You’ve seen her, haven’t you ?” 

“T’m not sure. Is she rather slight and graceful, with yellowish hair 
and——” 

“No, she’s not,” answered Hunter gruffly. “She’s tall and awk- 
ward and has dark hair, which she wears tied in a bundle on top of her 
silly head. And she wears things that fit her too quick, much too 
quick.” 

Miles sighed with relief. 

“ Then I don’t think I’ve seen her.” 

“ Well, what are you so interested in her for, then ?” 

“T’m not at all interested in her,” answered Miles calmly. His 
host stopped playing and stared across at him. 

“Where does it seem to affect you the worst?” he asked, with elab- 
orate concern. “ Would you like to see a doctor?” 

“ Shut up!” answered Miles. ‘ Who else is here?” Hunter nursed 
his pipe a moment, tinkling the strings of the guitar. 

“That’s about all, I guess” he replied after a moment. “Or no, 
Simpkins came down last week.” 

“ Simpkins?” repeated Miles questioningly. 

“Yes, Simpkins! Interested in Simpkins?” 

“No, I think not. Is he married ?” 

“Not that I know of; why?” 
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“ Just wondered. And there’s no one else here ?” 

“ Maybe someone at the Inn; I don’t know,” answered the other 
impatiently. “ Usually is.” 

“Oh? mused Miles. “The Inn!” 

Hunter Brough grunted and summoned a series of discords from the 
instrument that made Miles writhe in his seat and brought a groan of 
protest from Bistre. Presently,— 

“T’ve got to go into the city to-morrow; want to come along?” he 
asked. Miles shook his head slowly. 

“ Afternoon ?” 

“Morning; first train.” 

“ N-no, I guess not. Not unless it rains.” 

“ Not unless it rains!” repeated Hunter in wonder. “ Why do you 
want to go if it rains ?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Oh Lord!” groaned the artist, “he’s as mad as a March hare!” 

* You don’t think it will rain, do you?” Miles asked. 

“No, I don’t,” answered Hunter irascibly. He wandered off into 
a slow waltz tune, humming softly. The valley was in twilight. Lights 
shone from the windows down the road and twinkled from the farm- 
houses across the meadows. From behind the cottage came the chatter 
of the little stream, subdued and lulling. In the purple heavens a 
multitude of white stars scintillated. A little breath, damp and chill, 
crept down the long slope and fluttered the leaves. 

“Tt’s getting cold,” murmured Miles, arousing himself from his 
thoughts. “ Let’s go in.” 

There was no reply from the opposite bench. The artist was strum- 
ming the strings tentatively, as though searching for a forgotten refrain. 
Presently he found it and began to sing an accompaniment softly, under 
his breath : 


“The world is very wide, dear, 
The heavens very high, 
And save the winds and tide, dear, 
*Tis I alone know why, 
Tis I alone know why. 


“lhe earth was made so grand, dear, 
The heav’ns so far above, 
That you might understand, dear, 
How wide and deep my love, 
How wide and deep my love.” 


IV. 


NATURE repeated herself the next morning. There was the same 
blue sky, the same pile of downy white clouds in the west, the same 
ethereal gold flooding the April land, the same stillness, as though Na- | 
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ture held finger to lip. And, as before, the air was sweet with the 
fragrance of apple-blossoms. 

Miles watched Hunter Brough seat himself in the Inn carryall, a 
canvas wrapped in newspapers held carefully on his knees, and disappear 
in the direction of the railroad. So did Bistre. Bistre had a philosophy 
of his own, and a clause of it was, “ Recognize the inevitable and accept 
it with good grace.” Having been thrust ignominiously from the car- 
riage five separate times, he realized that. Fate was against him and 
accepted her decision. He retired to the stoop and viewed the disap- 
pearing vehicle with well-simulated relief, glancing at Miles as if to 
say, “ Well, I’m glad we don’t have to go to town, aren’t you?” 

Miles prepared his pipe for an after-breakfast smoke, snapped his 
fingers at Bistre, and set off westward along the highway. When he 
came to the grass-grown lane he turned into it, vaulted the stone wall, 
and, whistling carelessly, made his way through the orchard. The sun- 
light slanted down amidst the branches and kissed the pink petals and 
the tiny green leaves. The grass was wet with dew; each blade held its 
quota of quivering, shimmering gems. The bees had already begun 
their long day’s task, and their droning chant formed a musical back- 
ground for the florid pzans of unseen birds. When he reached the edge 
of the little clearing, Miles’s gaze darted eagerly towards the scene of 
yesterday's meeting. There again were the easel and the girl. But 
to-day the golden hair was hidden by the blue sunbonnet, and Miles 
could see naught of the face which since the day before had filled his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all else. 

“ Good-morning,” he called. 

The sunbonnet turned until the picture it framed was visible. A 
moment the girl looked at him in silence, and Miles felt a stab of disap- 
pointment; it was as though she were striving to recollect him. 
Then,— 

' “ Good-morning,” she answered. . 

Bistre trotted to her side with an assurance that the man envied 
him, and had‘his head scratched with the end of her brush. Miles fol- 
lowed. 

“ How is the picture getting along?” he asked. 

“You can see for yourself,” she answered. “I haven’t done much 
yet; I am waiting for the sun to get up a little higher; the shadows, 
you see, are still rather weak.” 

She turned towards him and he caught a fleeting glimpse of soft 
blue eyes under golden-brown lashes, of pink cheeks, and of a gleam of 
white teeth between the parted lips. Then he was looking down on to 
a blue eetton sunbonnet again. He detested that bonnet. He moved his 
gaze to the canvas. The picture had not grown much; here and there 
the sketchy charcoal strokes sti]] showed against the creamy canvas. _ 
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“ Do you sell your pictures?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes; that is, when I can.” 

“ And this one? It will be for sale?” 

“TI suppose so.” She seemed a bit surprised. 

“‘ What I meant was,” he hurried to explain, “ that I’d like to buy 1t 
if—if you decide to sell it.” 

“Thank you,” she replied. “But perhaps you had better wait until 
you see it finished before you commit yourself. It may not turn out so 
well, after all.” 

“Has the discouragement pore Na ?” he asked. “Surely, on a 
morning like this discouragement isn’t possible !” 

“In my case,” she said gravely, “ discouragement is no respecter of 
—weather conditions. Still, so far it has not troubled me to-day.”. 

“ But—forgive me if I seem impertinent—but surely it can possess 
no great terror for you, since you are able to do such things as that.” 
He nodded towards the canvas, yet kept his eyes on the tip of the obnox- 
ious bonnet, fearful lest he miss a glimpse of the face beneath. “ Surely 
success and discouragement can’t keep company.” 

“ Are you never discouraged ?” she asked, looking up. 

“1? Why, yes, sometimes; just a little.” 

“ And yet you are successful, far more so than I.” 

“ Well, but—how do you know I am successful ?” 

“Isn’t it success to write books people like, to write well—and to 
sell well ?” 

“Oh! Then I am not incognito to you?” 

She laughed softly, and the sunbonnet moved from side to side. 

“No. You see, Maple Green is not so large*that a newcomer can 
remain long a mystery.” 

“T see. I am sorry, though; I had hoped you would mistake me 
for a wandering Person of Importance, perchance even for a—a prince.” 

“No, ns raised her face and observed him gravely for a long 
moment,—* no, I don’t think I should have mistaken you for a prince.” 

“Oh, I say! Why not, now? Really, inane aren’t so different 
from the rest of us.” 

“Perhaps, but—you don’t look like a prince.” 

“T am sorry,” he said again. ‘“ I—I’d like very much to be one.” 

“You should be satisfied with what you are—and have,” she an- 
swered lightly. 

“Maybe. There’s one thing, however, that I haven’t got, and which 

T’d like very much to have.” 
_ Yes? And what is that?” She dipped her brush in green palids 
wiggled it towards the centre of the palette, leaving a zigzag of color 
across the polished cedar, and deepened a shadow on the canvas before 
her. 
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“ Information,” answered Miles, watching her hand. “ You see, you 
have very much the best of it; you know my name and my profession, 
while I—well, I think you are a princess, but I can’t be certain. Any 
scraps of information on the subject which you may be willing to let 
fall will be gratefully received.” 

“Oh, I am Miss Lynde; profession, landscape painter in oils; pres- 
ent place of abode, Maple-Tree Inn. Are you happier?” 

“Infinitely. Thank you very much. As you have said, Maple 
Green is small, and naturally——” 

“Why is it,” she laughed, “that a man always tries to apologize 
for his curiosity ?” 

“T don’t think I was apologizing,” answered Miles. “I was merely 
—explaining.” 

“Qh, then I beg your pardon. You see, it sounded like an apology. 
There, I think I can get to work now; the shadows are much better.” 

“Then I will leave you,” said Miles cheerfully. “I don’t want to 
interfere with your work.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. “ Before you go, would you mind 
pushing my paint-box a little nearer?” 

“ Not at all,” he replied as he obeyed. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said. “ Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning,” echoed Miles. 

Thereupon he ascended the slope fully twelve feet and seated him- 
self on a convenient hummock. The position had its advantages; he 
was rather more in front of her than he had been, and it was possible 
to look under the sunbonnet. He took advantage of the possibility 
now and found himsélf gazing into a pair of surprised blue eyes. 

“T thought——” she began. 

“You thought?” he asked concernedly. 

“T thought you were going.” 

“T have gone,” he answered calmly. 

oc Oh !? 

“Yes, I didn’t want to be in your way, so I took myself off. I’m 
really rather thoughtful of others. Come here, Bistre; you are not to 
disturb Miss Lynde, sir. You must retire into the distance with me 
and share my exile.” 

“TI fear you don’t know the difference between distance and fore- 
ground,” said the girl. 

“TI am not up on matters pertaining to art,” he answered easily. 
“We are Philistines, Bistre and I. But please don’t let us disturb 
you. We are quite content to sit here and only speak when we’re 
spoken to.” 

“On that condition,” she replied, “ you may remain.” 

“Thank you,” he murmured. “Do you mind if I smoke a pipe?” 
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“Since you are no longer here,” she answered gravely, “how can 
it concern me ?” 

“ But—er—if I hadn’t gone?” 

“T shouldn’t have minded.” 

He lighted his briar, leaned elbows on knees, and watched her 
frankly. Dislike the sunbonnet as he might, he was forced to ac- 
knowledge that it made a charming setting for her face, throwing it 
into the softest of shadow save where a sunbeam crept past its jealous 
edge and danced and quivered on the firmly rounded chin. Occasionally, 
when the head was turned a little towards him, he saw glints of blue 
under the long golden-brown lashes, and at such moments felt strange 
thrills of excitement. He found himself wondering with a leaping 
heart what it would be to have those blue eyes looking straight into his 
from a distance of—well, say the length of his pipe! He wondered 
what he would say—do! He sighed—and wondered why. Then he 
puffed furiously at his pipe until Bistre, coughing and sneezing, 
dragged himself away with a reproachful look from his round, brown 
eyes. 

Had one coldly dissected the face under the bonnet feature by fea- 
ture, one might have found cause for dissatisfaction. Perhaps the face 
was a trifle long for absolute beauty, the cheeks a trifle too thin. Per- 
haps, too, one might have found fault with the chin; maybe it was a 
bit too firmly formed for a woman’s face, a little too strong in contour 
despite its smooth roundness. But Miles, for once at least, was not 
-analytical. To him the face was absolutely the most charming, the most 
wonderful, he had ever seen. But one thing troubled him, and that 
only dimly; the mouth drooped a little at the énds of the sweet red 
lips as he had once seen a child’s mouth droop during a moment of 
sorrow. The general expression of the girl’s face was one of tender 
gravity that Miles thought adorable, but the pathos of the drooping 
lips disturbed him. He wondered whether she was unhappy. It might 
be; he knew nothing of her beyond her name and profession. Per- 
haps—and there was a sudden dismal sinkimg of his heart at thought 
of the possibility—perhaps she had had an unfortunate love affair! 
At twenty-two—and he judged her to be of that age—it is possible to 
have experienced both love and disappointment. The thought aroused 
in him both an absurd jealousy and an equally absurd desire to comfort 
and protect her. And yet—and he was forced to acknowledge it rue- 
fully—she didn’t look the least bit in the world like a person requiring 
either sympathy or protection. There was a confidence about her every 
look and gesture that made the idea seem utterly incongruous. Miles 
found himself wishing selfishly that she was not so evidently eapable 
and self-reliant. 

His pipe had gone out during his period of reflection, and he 
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scratched a match to relight it. At the sound the girl turned and 
looked at him in smiling despair. 

“I wish—— Can’t you see,” she arked ielatendy, “that I can’t 
paint while you sit there staring at me” 

“Was I staring?” he asked hypocritically. 

“ Well, weren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But it—it makes me nervous! I’m not used to having folks 
around when I’m at work.” 

“TI see. Then you want me to go away ?—that is, still farther 
away ?” 

She hesitated, observing him perplexedly. 

“Tf only you’d turn your back,” she suggested. “I suppose I’ve no 
right to send you away, since this is no more my property than it is 
yours. But, meally, it is so hard to paint when you seein someone is 
looking at you.” 

“ The correct thing for me to do,” said Miles thoughtfully, “ would 
be to arise—in this manner,—bow—like this,—and say, ‘My dear 
young lady, whether I have equal rights with you to remain on this 
property doesn’t enter into the question. The mere fact that my 
presence—even at a distance—annoys you is sufficient. I will retire 


at once.’ ” 


“Well?” she asked as he finished. He seated himself again on 
the hummock. 

“That is what I owght to say,” he answered calmly. “ What I 
do say is this: let us compromise. I will retire to the next available 
seat, which appears to be some ten feet farther up the bank; and, since 
it is in shade, must be very damp, or.I will remain where I am and 
half turn my back to you. You see, I shouldn’t like to be guilty of 
the impropriety of turning my back entirely on a lady.” 

“ But I’d know you were there just the same,” she objected laugh- 
ingly. Her laughter was so infrequent that Miles felt flushed with 
victory whenever he summoned it. 

“Then I will go farther away,” he answered promptly. “Only, 
if I should catch cold and have something serious, like—like hay fever 
or influenza, you’d reproach yourself, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, turning again to her canvas. “Stay where 
you like.” 

“Thank you,” he replied gratefully. “Shall I—er—half turn 
my_ back ?” 

“T don’t care what you do,” she answered, bending her head away 
towards her palette. “Only, if you must stay, perhaps it would be 
better if you talked.” 

“T should like it above all things! What shall I talk about?” 
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“ Anything; and please, please try to look somewhere else.” 

“* Well, I will try,” he said, in a tone that didn’t promise well for 
success. He turned his gaze towards the tops of the apple-trees across 
the glade and began in a monotonous voice: 

“What very lovely weather we are having for the time of year. I 
am credibly informed that it is quite unusual. . Crops, I am told, are 
much farther advanced than they were at this time last year. The 
wheat is in splendid condition. The apple crop, if one is to judge by 
the quantity of blossoms, will be very large. I trust that it will prove 
so. I am very fond of apples. I like them in pies, in puddings, in 
sauce, and in cider; although I don’t think they very often find their 
way into the latter nowadays. I also like them baked, with an accom- 
paniment of cream and sugar. When I was somewhat younger I was 
not so discriminating, so particular. I liked them most any old way 
then, especially hard and green.” 

He paused, ‘took a deep breath, and began again. 

“The apple is a very useful fruit. Without the apple we should 
have had no original sin. Perhaps, however, I may be mistaken there; 
possibly Eve would have eaten a pear instead. At all events, the 
apple——” 

“Mr. Fallon !” 

Miles, interrupted, brought his eyes to earth and fixed them upon 
the face of the girl. 

“TI beg your pardon ?” he asked. 

“ How do you think I can work?” she asked despairingly. . 

“You don’t like apples, then? But you have only to indicate the 
subject you wish me to discourse on, Miss Lynde. I assure you I can 


talk -intelligently, even interestingly, on almost any subject under the - 


sun. Please try me.” 

“Very well, then,” she answered maliciously, “tell me about your 
work; how you write your novels, where you find the characters, how 
you think of your plots.” 

“Do you mean it?” he asked dejectedly. 

“Yes,” she replied firmly. 

“Well,” he began hesitatingly. Then there was a silence. Pres- 
ently she looked up to find his gaze fixed upon her pleadingly. “I’d 
very much rather not, you know,” he said. 

“Then you must behave yourself,” she answered severely. “I’ve 


only got a very little left to do, and when it is done I shall leave you , 


to the undisputed enjoyment of this spot. Meanwhile, please don’t 
disturb me with any more information about apples. Tell me how 
you like Maple Green. Is it your first visit here?” 

“Yes, my first,” he answered. “I like it very much, I especially 
like the outskirts of it—this spot, for instance.” 
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“Have you met the—the inhabitants?” 

“Some; the Misses Ruggles I have had the pleasure of meeting.” 

She smiled above her brush. 

“ Aren’t they delightful?” she asked. 

“ Terrifying, I call them. Hunter took me around there the other 
day for afternoon tea. They asked me what I thought of Wagner’s 
‘The Simple Life.’ I said I didn’t remember of having heard it, but 
didn’t care for Wagner—pronouncing it with a waggish W for polite- 
ness—very much. I thought they looked pained and surprised. After- 
wards Hunter told me that Wagner was a writer chap and that ‘ The 
Simple Life’ was a book. You see, I spent the winter in Arizona and 
thereabouts, and ‘The Simple Life’ hadn’t reached there when I left.” 

The girl at the easel laughed softly. 

“ They’re dear old souls, though,” she said. “So old-fashioned and 
quaint; I think they live the simple life themselves. I’ve heard it 
said that they never paint a flower that hasn’t come out of their 
own garden.” 

“Their pictures, what I saw of them, seemed rather clever,” said 
Miles doubtfully. 

“Qh, they are! They’ve made a wonderful reputation for them- 
selves and get fabulous prices. And no one has ever been able to tell 
Miss Veridian’s work from Miss Anamite’s; they paint just alike; 
in fact, they do everything alike, and they look so much alike that it 
was a long time before I was able to tell which was which.” 

“ Well, I dare say their paintings are very nice,” Miles responded, 
“but I can’t say that I ever saw flowers look just like theirs do.” 

“ That’s because you haven’t ‘ the cultivated eye,’ ” laughed the girl. 
“You should get them to explain to you about it.” 

“Heaven forfend!” exclaimed Miles devoutly. Presently, after he 
had watched her hand moving deftly before the canvas for a moment,— 

“ Then you have been here before this year?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes; I was here last spring and again in the summer.” 

“ At the Inn?” 

She nodded. | 

“But isn’t it—don’t you find it a bit lonesome—by yourself, I 
mean ?” 

There was a little shrug of the slim shoulders. 

“It is better to be lonesome than bored,” she answered, a trifle 
cynically. Miles flushed. She turned swiftly and surprised the look 
on his face. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way!” she cried in dismay. “ Please, 
I didn’t, really! ‘You'll believe me, won’t you?” 

“ Of course,” he answered smilingly. “ But you might have meant 
it, and said it with good cause. I have been discourteous in forcing 
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my presence on you as I have, and I dare say I have bored you hor- 
ribly.” 

“ Please!” she cried again pleadingly. “You haven't! I had no 
thought of you when I said that. Won’t you please believe me, Mr. 
Fallon?” 

“Certainly I will. And it’s kind of you, not to mean it—that 
way. ‘Tell me, you’ve been in Paris, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered in surprise. “Why? How did you know?” 

“By the way you shrugged your shoulders a moment ago. That 
shrug is caught only there.” 

“Oh, yes, I was there a year, studying,” she answered, a bit wist- 
fully. 

-“ And you wanted to stay longer?” he asked softly. 

“Yes, I wanted to stay longer. But I couldn’t. Do you know, I 
dream of going back to Paris some day as—as some folks dream of 
going to Heaven? Does that sound sacrilegious?” she asked, with a 
smile. 

“T fancy I know the feeling,” he answered gravely. “As for Paris, 
it holds little that I care for; but once, a few years ago, I was taken 
ill and the doctors said I wouldn’t pull through. I didn’t care so much 
about the mere dying, but the thought that I would never see the dawn 
on the mesas again, never again feel the warm breath of the Chinook 
on my face, was—hard. I suppose you feel that way about Paris.” 

“Yes.” She had dropped the hand holding the brush and was 
gazing thoughtfully past him. “ Yes,” she repeated softly, “ that’s the 
way I feel about Paris. It was a year of another life to me, a year of 
hard work, but a dear, sweet one.” Her gaze wandered back to the 
canvas and, with a little sigh, she took up her work again. 

“And you had to leave—why?” asked Miles. a 

“I was needed here, at home,” she answered. “There!” She put’ 
down her brush and arose. “I mustn’t touch it again. It’s finish 

Miles arose and went to the easel. After a moment he turned to 
find her eyes on him anxiously. 

“Oh, I like it immensely,” he said smilingly, answering her un- 
spoken question. “ But, as you know, I’m no judge. Like a multitude 
of other benighted souls, I only ‘ know what I like.’ And I like that. 
But you haven’t quite finished it, have you? Don’t you usually sign 
them ?” 

She smiled, dipped a small brush in the paint and, stooping, printed 
“ P, Lynde” in a lower corner. 

“<«P. Lynde,’” said Miles. “Now I wonder what that P. stands 
for.” 

“TI wonder,” she said gravely, closing her paint-box. 
“ Priscilla ?” 
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She shook her head. 

* Er—not—not Polly ?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “it means just Miss Lynde.” 

“No, I think it means more,” he answered, shaking his own head. 
“ Of course, one can find out.” 

“ Of course, if one asks the neighbors ; ; but as that might be thought 
rather queer, I don’t think—one will.” 

“No, that’s so. I shall have to look to you for the solution, after 
all. Some day you'll tell me, won’t you?” 

“T don’t see why I should,” she answered calmly. “Do you?” 

“Yes, I see—but I sha’n’t tell you; at least, not at present,” he 
answered boldly. She shot a questioning and somewhat troubled look 
from her blue eyes. Then she took the canvas from the easel. 

“ Here, let me help you,” he begged. “ You don’t mean to say that 
you carry all this truck around every day?” 

“It’s not heavy,” she answered. 

“ But you’ll let me carry the easel and box for you?” 

' “Td rather you didn’t trouble yourself,” she answered. 

“But your way is mine, and if I may?” 

She bent her head without answering and led the way down the 
glade towards the road. Miles followed. So did Bistre. 


V. 


“ Patty,” murmured Miles. 

Hunter looked up from the letter he was writing. 

“Eh?” he asked. Miles started and mete him raul 

“ Did you speak ?” 

“T asked what you said,” responded the tes 

“Oh! Did I—say anything?” 

“You did; you mentioned patties, I think.” 

“Patties? Ah, I was probably thinking of lunch.” 

“Well, you won’t get patties, I guess,” answered Hunter dryly. 
“Think of cold roast beef and pickled walnuts, salad and ale, if you 
must think of lunch. Only, as it is just a little after eleven, you had 
better make up your mind to have patience.” 

“Patience!” cried Miles triumphantly, sitting up so suddenly s 
the window-seat that Bistre went tumbling to the floor. And “ Pa- 
tience ?” he repeated, questioningly, thoughtfully. 

Hunter laid down his pen and looked across in bewilderment. 

“ What under the sun is the matter with you this morning?” he 
growled. Miles settled back again amidst the cushions. 

“ Er—it just occurred to me that I might amuse myself with the 
cards,” he answered. Hunter grunted. 
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“ You'll find them in the drawer over there,” he said. “ But I hate 
to think you find life so dull here that you have to play patience. Of 
all occupations in the world——” 

“ Oh, everything goes on a day like this,” answered his guest. But 
he made no move towards the drawer indicated by his host. Out-of- 
doors a warm rain was falling, washing the young leaves of the maples 
across the ravine, and with its gentle patter dulling the song of the 
little stream. The studio windows were open at Miles’s elbow, and now 
and then a raindrop splashed against his cheek. The baby nasturtiums 
in the box outside danced and courtesied on their slender stalks as 

' though from very happiness. 

“What’s the matter with the day?” grunted Hunter, as his pen 
went creaking slowly, laboriously, on again over the paper. 

“ Rainy, of course.” 

“ What of it? Can’t expect the sun to shine all the time, can you?” 

“ N-no, I suppose not,” answered Miles. 

_ Bistre, having turned around eight times on Miles’s stomach, finally 
curled himself up with a deep sigh and prepared for more slumber. 

“T suppose, by the way,” said Hunter presently, “ you’ll be leaving 
me in a day or two?” 

“ Leaving you?” echoed Miles questioningly. 

“Yes, going back.” 

“Back? Back where?” 

“ Back to the city; going away from here.” 

“Away from here?” murmured Miles dreamily. “Do yon mean 
away from Maple Green?” __ 

“Of course! What do you suppose I’ve been talking about for five 
minutes ?” 

“And so you are sending me away!” mused Miles dolefully. Hun- 
ter stared and laid down his pen again. . 

“Sending you away? Of course I’m not! If you care to stay ——’ 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Miles assured him sorrowfully. “If there’s 
somebody else coming, I can go, I suppose. But——” 

“Who said anything about anybody coming?” asked his host exas- 
peratedly. 

4 “Then you’re merely tired of me?” said Miles. “I’m sure, if I’d — 
known that earlier——” 
“ Oh, go to the dickens!” growled Hunter. “ Stay if you want to!” 

“ Not where I am not wanted,” replied Miles stiffly. 

“ Look here!” bellowed Hunter. “ When I asked you out here you 
hemmed and hawed around until I thought you’d choke yourself! And 

then you said you’d try it for a week. Well, you’ve been here ten 
days. If you can stand it longer, I’m glad to have you, as you plaguey 
well know; wish you’d stay all summer. But I didn’t suppose you 
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found it very exciting here after Arizona and New Mexico and those 
places. If you want to stay, why—why——” 

“T accept your apology,” answered Miles with dignity, “and I will 
stay a little longer. As for excitement; who cares for it when they 
have you, old man? You are a never-failing source of amusement.” 

_ The other grunted and went back to his writing. Miles winked 
gravely at Bistre, who had opened one eye during the discussion. 

“And as for Maple Green,” went on Miles presently, “it really 
isn’t half bad; a bit too pastoral, perhaps; a trifle too idyllic; but 
still rather interesting. Fact is, I’d like to see the place when the 
flowers are out.- Do you recollect that little picture you sent me two 
years ago, the one of the house and garden, with the purple clematis 
and crimson scrambler and a lot of other truck? Well, that reached me 
down at Peterson’s Ranch, when there wasn’t a blamed thing blooming 
except alkali and the only vegetation in sight was canned tomatoes. I 
- made up my mind then that some day I’d see Maple Green when it 
looked like that picture—if it ever did! Most of the boys down there 
said it was a beautiful lie; they’d never seen anything like it—except 
‘Slim’ Cooper; ‘Slim’ told me it reminded him, of a picture he saw 
once that came with a Christmas magazine, the London ‘ Graphite,’ he 
thought it was!” 

Hunter sealed his letter and applied a stamp to the envelope with a 
thump that made the dishes rattle in the next room. 

“ Besides,” continued Miles, “I haven’t found a wife yet. You 
know you said——” 

“Tf that’s all that’s keeping you,” growled his friend, “ you might 
as well get out. The Green doesn’t offer much choice in that line.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Miles drawled. “There are the Ruggleses!” 

“You might do worse,” chuckled Hunter as he lighted his pipe. 
“ Which one has caught your fancy ?” 

“Well, I’m undecided. The fact is, I haven’t yet reached the point 
where I can tell one from the other !” 

“If you like,” Hunter suggested, “ we'll drop in this afternoon and 
you can look ’em over.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried Miles. 

After luncheon Hunter fixed himself comfortably in two chairs with 
a volume of Victor Hugo. (Hugo and Dumas were the only novelists 
he ever read, if we except Miles.) His guest, after repeated attempts 
to interest himself in a magazine, donned a raincoat and, with the 
devoted Bistre at heel, went out for a walk. It still rained, but more 
gently, and in the east patches of blue sky appeared now and then 
behind the gray clouds. Miles turned towards the settlement. The 
road was empty save for a farmer’s wagon just turning into a distant 
lane. It occurred to him that possibly at the Maple-Tree Inn they sold 
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cigars. Not that he smoked cigars very often, but there was no harm 
in having a few on hand. But when in front of the little stone cottage 
occupied by the Misses Ruggles he suddenly changed his mind. 

Glancing up he caught sight of a face at one of the windows. He 
doffed his cap. The next instant he realized that he had bowed to 
neither Miss Veridian nor Miss Anamite; ‘that, in short, the face at 
the window had been that of the Princess. But already he was past the 
gate. To return now would look awkward at the least. No, he would 
continue his walk, return, and call on the Misses Ruggles. He had 
taken tea with them and it was his duty to call. - So on he went, with 
Bistre trotting along, behind, as far as the little, green-shingled studio 
where lived the uninteresting Jenkins. There he turned and retraced 
his steps, striving heroically not to break into a run. 

At the white-painted door with its shining brass eagle knocker he 
made Bistre understand that he was to remain outside, and then de- 
manded admittance. It was Miss Veridian that answered his knock; or 
it may have been Miss Anamite; Miles refused to commit himself. He 
addressed her as “ Miss Ruggles” in quite his most winning manner, 
said he’d dropped in tg beg a cup of the nectar which they dispensed 
under the name of tea, and in a moment found himself, divested of rain- 
coat and cap, in the little, old-fashioned parlor. The Misses Ruggles 
were manifestly pleased and flattered. Miss Anamite—or it may have 
been Miss Veridian—fluttered feverishly to the tea-table, in spite of 
the fact that it was but three o’clock, and fluttered quite as feverishly 
out of the room bearing the gleaming kettle. Miles glanced at the 
windows and then about the room. His heart sank. He was alone 
with Miss Veridian—or it may have been Miss Anamite. She sat oppo- 
site him, very straight, on the edge of a fiddle-back mahogany chair, her 
slim white hands crossed in her lap, and beamed coyly. 

“Oh, Mr. Fallon,” she said, “I do wish you might have come a 
moment earlier, just a wee moment earlier! We've had a call from 
such a dear girl! I’m certain you would have been charmed!” 

“ Indeed ?” answered Miles, striving to keep the disappointment he 
felt out of his voice. “I’m sorry I didn’t, Miss Ruggles. The—ah— 
the young lady has gone?” 

“ Scarcely two minutes ago, Mr. Fallon. Not more than two min- 
utes, I think, my dear?” This to Miss—well, to the other Miss Rug- 
gles, who had wafted in with the kettle. 

“Qh, surely not so long ago as that, dear,” was the reply. “ Per- 
haps a minute, Mr. Fallon. One is so liable to err, I think, in the 
matter of estimating time, Mr. Fallon. Very often one says a minute, 
meaning in reality a much shorter period.” 

“My dear!” murmured the other Miss Ruggles. 

“ Oh, quite unconsciously, so to speak, with no intention of deceiv- 
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ing! It is only that sixty seconds is so much more protracted a space 
of time than we realize, my dear.” She lighted the alcohol lamp and 
seated herself beside the table, looking across at Miles with an expres- 
sion of arch excitement. “There is such an interesting experiment 
one may try, Mr. Fallon.” 

“Indeed ?” murmured Miles, smiling interestedly. 

“Really! You take a watch——” 

“Your own watch,” interpolated the other Miss Ruggles. 

“Of course, your own watch, my dear! You take a watch, and 
you ask someone else to count the seconds up to sixty.” 

“The other person doesn’t see the watch,” explained her sister. 

“ No—that is, not the face of the watch, my dear. Of course, there 
is no harm if the other person sees the back of the watch! Then you 
begin when the second-hand is at sixty and the other person counts one, 
two, three, and so on until he——” 

“ Or she,” suggested the other Miss Ruggles. 

“ Or she, of course, my dear. Until he or she reaches sixty. You'd 
really be surprised, Mr. Fallon, to find how seldom the person who is 
counting estimates correctly the duration of a minute! They usually 
get through long before the second-hand has completed its circuit. It 
is really a most interesting experiment !” 

“ Most interesting!” murmured the other Miss Ruggles. 

“Tt must be,” said Miles politely. “I shall have to try it some 
time.” 

The lady at the tea-table fingered the watch on the bosom of her 
brown silk waist tremulously. The other Miss Ruggles frowned. The 
fingers fell away and the face bent over the kettle to hide the blush that 
crept over it. 

“But you haven’t told me yet,” said Miles, “the identity of the 
charming young lady.” 

“ Why, se I haven’t!” 

“How odd!” ‘The Misses Ruggles looked at each other bewil- 
deredly. The one at the tea-table shook her head smilingly. 

“I fear you are growing forgetful, Anamite dear,” she sighed. 
Miles examined the other Miss Ruggles in the hope of discovering some 
feature whereby he could thereafter identify her as Miss Anamite. But 
it was no use; five minutes afterwards he was as much at sea as ever. 
Meanwhile Miss Anamite was explaining. 

“It was Miss Lynde,” she said. “Such a sweet girl! So—-so inter- 
esting! She’s an artist, a landscape artist, with a great deal of talent. 
Shouldn’t you say she had a great deal of talent, dear?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly, my dear! A most talented girl, Mr. Fallon! 
Quite remarkable, I call her!” 

“Miss Lynde,” repeated Miles, as though searching his memory. 
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“Yes, quite a beautiful girl, with wonderful golden hair. Do say 
you have met her, Mr. Fallon!” 

Miss Anamite—or was it Miss Anamite ?—clasped her hands ecstati- 
cally and viewed Miles in strained suspense. 

“ Well, of course, I may have met a Miss Lynde; in fact, I am 
almost certain that I have; a Miss—ah—Mary Lynde, I think.” 

He waited craftily. The Misses Ruggles sighed. 

_ No, you haven’t met her then. But you must, positively you must! 
She is staying at the Inn. If you do meet her’—Miss Anamite Rug- 
gles positively giggled !—“ if you do, I’m almost sure we shall have a 
romance at Maple Green!” She beamed excitedly at-her sister. 

“Yes, indeed, a romance!” echoed the other Miss Ruggles. 

“You have certainly aroused my curiosity,” replied Miles gravely. 
“T sha’n’t rest until I have seen this charming young person. I shall 
haunt the Inn, I think, until my eyes are rewarded with sight of her.” 

The Misses Ruggles found that excruciatingly humorous, and viewed 
each other delightedly. 

“So clever,” sighed one Miss Ruggles admiringly. 

“ Such refreshing humor,” sighed the other. 

And at that moment the tea-kettle boiled over and, with subdued 
exclamations of dismay, both the Misses Ruggles flew to the rescue of 
the embroidered table-cloth. 

When, half an hour later, Miles reached the studio, his host awoke 
with a mighty yawn and glanced at the clock. 

“Where the dickens have you been all the afternoon?” he asked. 

“You won’t laugh if I tell you?” said Miles. 

“Laugh? Why should I laugh?” 

“Why shouldn’t you? I’ve been taking tea with the Ruggleses.” 


VI. 

THIs morning the world was ablaze with sunshine. 

When he had left the studio, Miles had attributed the fact to the 
undimmed presence of the sun; but now, as he stood beneath the last 
tree at the summit of the little slope, holding back the branches in each 
hand lest they give warning of his approach, he pitied himself for his 
stupidity. The world was ablaze with sunshine because the Princess 
wore no bonnet. - 

She had placed her easel nearer the tinkling brook and was facing 
obliquely the opposite rise of lush, dew-gemmed grass, and the rim of 
low-spreading apple-trees. Her back was towards him, and, with a 
warning gesture to Bistre, Miles stood there a moment to view—the 
scenery. Overhead fluffs and ribbons of creamy-white clouds sailed 
about on a sea of blue, wafted by a prankish breeze from the south. 
Under the trees the ground was splashed with pink as a result of yes- 
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terday’s rain, and now and then a breeze, swaying the branches lazily, 
sent little showers of petals floating through the air. The world was 
fresh and clean and damp, and sweet with the odor of blossoms and ot 
drenched foliage. The sunlight was flashed back from millions of 
gems in rays of all colors. Chrysoprases and tourmalines gleamed from 
the swaying grass-blades, pink pearls and opals shimmered from the 
trembling blossoms, emeralds and topazes were strung along the young 
branches, diamonds—faintly blue or crystal-white—scintillated from 
fairy webs. The morning was aglitter and agleam, musical with the 
songs of birds and bees and heady with the fragrance of spring. 


“The gold of the April sunshine, 
The sweet of the April breeze, 

The bluebird’s note in yonder wood, 

The droning of the bees,” 


quoted Miles under his breath. “ And there is the Princess,” he went 
on, with a throb at his heart, “ the Orchard Princess, with cheeks like 
the apple-tree blooms, eyes like the blue sky, and hair that is golden 
sunlight. And I—heigho! I might as well have fallen in love with Na- 
ture herself; she would have proven kinder, I fear, than the Princess !” 

Then he snapped his fingers to Bistre and went on down the slope. 

As before, she was all in white—white as fresh and clean as the 
April morning itself. The sleeves of her waist were pushed back to 
her elbows and the slim, rounded arms gleamed like new ivory. A 
white linen stock was about her neck and the ends were thrown over 
one shoulder. The white skirt had been turned up across her knees, 
away from the wet grass, and from beneath the lace of the underskirt 
two slender, tan-clad ankles rioved restlessly. She was painting busily 
in an effort to catch the tender tints of early morning, and her brush 
flew eagerly from palette to canvas and from canvas to palette. The 
blue-checked painting-apron had fallen unnoticed from her lap, her 
cheeks were flushed a deeper pink by the little turmoil of excitement, 
and her hair, arising in a wave of gold from her forehead and cluster- 
ing low upon her neck in thick strands, outshone the sunlight. 


Miles reached her side unheard and unseen, and paused there with 
a sudden little gasp for breath. Her beauty assailed him with almost a 
physical shock, and for a moment, as his eyes dwelt on the oval cheek 
with its creamy: flush, on the scarcely parted lips, on the little ear 
shadowed in golden twilight, his heart performed strange antics. And 
when he spoke his voice fluttered absurdly. 

“You are early this morning,” he said. 

She turned with a swift glance—that and no more—and bent again 
to her canvas. 
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“Qh, please!” she whispered tensely. “Just a moment!” 

Miles drew back. Even Bistre, sniffing for attention, understood, 
and sat down to wait patiently for caresses. For a long minute the 
brush flew here and there in short, telling strokes of fresh, vivid green. 
Then the girl paused, sighed, leaned back, and, with a tiny start of 
recollection, turned to Miles. Her eyes, wide with fervor, looked into 
his for an instant questioningly. Then,— : 

“Oh!” she said. Down fluttered the white sleeves, a slim hand 
sought her hair, and in some mysterious way the white skirt dropped 
decorously to the ground. “I—I didn’t hear you come,” she said. 

“No, you were very intent on your canvas.” In spite of his efforts, 
his tone held a suggestion of grievance. “I hope I haven’t done any 
damage ?” 

The golden head shook slowly. 

“No, I am through for to-day; there is no more I can do. If I 
could have had just another half-hour, another ten minutes!” she said 
wistfully. 

“TI sincerely wish I were—what’s his name, the Bible chap, you 
know, so I might command the sun to stand still for you.” 

She smiled. 

“That might be dangerous,” she said lightly.- “ You might forget 
the formula for starting it on again.” 

“ Would it matter?” he asked softly. “ ‘To have it always like this,— 
fresh, green and golden, and pink and blue, with a little south wind 
stirring the leaves, and the birds singing their hearts out,—would that 
be so bad ?” 

“I wonder,” she said dreamily, looking down the glade, where the 
sunlight flashed dazzlingly on the ripples of the brook. “I wonder! 
It is beautiful, isn’t it? The world seems a glorious place, doesn’t it? 
All sweetness and softness and goodness, with never a pain nor a trou- 
ble. And yet wouldn’t we tire very soon? Wouldn’t we sigh for gray 
days and—and—the rain? Yesterday, too, was beautiful.” 

“T didn’t fancy it,” said Miles decisively. “It was forty-eight 
hours long and—and the tea was bitter.” 

The girl bent further over Bistre, who was having his head rubbed, 
and Miles couldn’t see her face. © 

“That was rather a shabby trick you played me,” he continued 
aggrievedly. 

“1?” asked the girl, without looking up. 

“You,” answered Miles sternly. “You decoyed me into the Rug- 
gleses’ studio, and then meanly, heartlessly left me to the mercies of 
Miss Anamite and Miss Veridian. And I drank three cups of tea that 
I didn’t want. I think I was hypnotized.” 
“They are very charming,” said the girl. 
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“ But—but it was unkind, now, wasn’t it?” 

“To make you drink tea you didn’t want?” she asked innocently, 
looking up at him. 

“To run away as you did.” 

TI don’t think so. Pray, Mr. Fallon, how was I to know that you 
were going to call? When I saw you, you were passing by.” 

Miles’s courage was not equal to the situation. Somehow the words 
which came to him didn’t seem just the ones to say to this girl. 

“Well,” he said weakly, “I suppose you couldn’t know; but I 
wish you had; perhaps you’d have stayed—out of compassion. Would 
you have, do you think ?” 

“No,” she answered, shaking her head lightly, “I don’t think I 
would.” 

“Then you are not compassionate ?” 

Again came that little, cruel shrug of the slim shoulders. 

“T really don’t know,” she answered, as though the subject failed 
to interest her. She reached out with the toe of one tan shoe and closed 
the lid of the battered paint-box. 

“ You—youw’re not going so early ?” asked Miles anxiously. 

“Yes, I am through for to-day.” 

“ But—but what’s the use? You won’t find a pleasanter spot than 
this, surely, Miss Lynde. And—the. fact is—I’ve got something aw- 
fully important to say—or do.” 

The eyebrows arched themselves in polite surprise. 

“ Really?” she asked. “Something important? I’m sure I can’t 
imagine what it is.” 

“Then stay just a little while and learn, won’t you? Since I’ve 
had such extraordinary good luck as to—er—stumble on you this 
morning——” 

She laughed maliciously. 

“You are a poor fibber, Mr. Fallon,” she said. 

“No one ever called me that before,” he replied. “In fact, I’ve 
always flattered myself that I was—well, rather good at lying.” 

“Then you aren’t sustaining your reputation this morning,” she 
answered gravely. “ You see, I happened to notice you on your porch 
when Miss Veridian asked where I was going and I told her.” 

“Qh,” said Miles lamely. “ Was—er—was that Miss Veridian?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered soberly. But a little smile flickered at 


_ the corners of her mouth and Miles took heart. 


“ Well, I confess,” he said, “and throw myself on the mercy of the 
court. I followed you.” 

“The court acquits you on your promise never to do it again.” 

He shook his head. 

“T won’t promise. I prefer to be held in custody—by the court.” 
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“Then you’ll have to go to—to prison !” 

“Is it as bad as that? And where is the prison?” 

“ The Ruggleses’,” she answered, laughingly. 

He shuddered. 

“T throw myself on the mercy of the court!” 

“You've already done that once,” she remonstrated. “The mercy. 
of the court is worn out. To prison you go, Mr. Fallon! And you 
‘are sentenced to a week of tea and cakes!” 

“Tt would be far more merciful to sentence me to swift death,” he 
answered. “ Please have me drawn and quartered, Miss Lynde. I ask 
it as the last favor !” 

She shook her head unrelentingly. 

“You have heard the court’s decision,” she said. “But meanwhile 
punishment is—what do you say ?—delayed ?” . 

“ Revoked !” 

“No, delayed. And so you can tell me of the important matters 
you spoke of.” 

“Thank you.” Miles seated himeelf cross-legged on the ground 
and produced a slip of paper from his pocket. “ You know I told you 
I was going to learn your first name?” 

“You said so,” she answered calmly. 

“Yes; well, here I have a list, carefully copied from the back of 
Mr. Brough’s dictionary, of all feminine names beginning with P.” 

“Really? You must have been dull indeed yesterday !” 

“T shall read them off,” continued Miles, unheeding of her sar- 
casm, “and you will kindly answer when your name is reached.” 
There was no reply, and he looked up. “ You will, won’t you?” 

“No, I think not,” she said, — mockingly. 

“ But that isn’t fair!” 

“Isn't it?” 

* Think—think of the labor I’ve been through !” 

“Not at my suggestion.” 

He observed her a moment, searching the blue eyes—a not unpleas- 
ant process—for signs of relenting. He found none and turned to the 
paper. 

“ Before I begin,” he announced briskly, “I should like to say that 
there is one name which I have been—that is, which I have mentally 
applied to you since I had the pleasure of meeting you a week or two 
ago——” 

“ Four days,” corrected the girl dryly. 

“ Which, while it may not be the title with which you were chris- 
tened, suits you admirably.” 

“ And that is?” she asked with elaborate indifference. 
“That you must guess for yourself,” he answered maliciously. 
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“Unless, that is to say, unless you will exchange your name for mine 
—I mean——” 

“It sounds like a proposal of marriage,” she said composedly. I 
think that, in spite of her self-possessed gravity, she enjoyed his con- 
fusion. 

“J—I have no desire to. retract it,” he inl, wishing his 
cheeks were not so red. But she shook her head. 

“It would be cruel to hold you to it,” she answered kindly. “ Pray 
continue; you were saying?” ; 

“T meant to say that I would tell you the name I have given you 
if you would tell me your real one.” 

“T haven’t sufficient curiosity,” she replied coldly. 

“ Very well, then.” Miles went back to the paper. “ Patience?” 

He looked up. Her eyes met his unflinchingly. 

“Not Patience, then. Patty?” 

No reply. 

“ Paula? 

“ Pauline? 

“ Penelope? 

“ Persis?” He asked it hesitatingly. Then,— 

“Thank Heaven!” he muttered. “ Not Persis!” 

A smile crept across her face. 

“Philippa? No? Thank Heaven again !” 

“ Phoebe? 

“ Phyllis?” He watched her anxiously. 

“Polly? It’s not so bad, Polly. No? Very well. 

“ Priscilla?” 

She still looked back at him mockingly. He took a deep breath, 
and,— 

“ Prudence!” he whispered tenderly. 

The blue eyes flickered once and the pink deepened by just a shade 
in the cheeks. 

“ Prudence!” he said again, his voice dwelling softly, lovin on 
the word. She arose quickly to her feet. 

“T am going now, if you are quite through your important mat- 
ters !” 

“ Prudence!” he begged. She turned on him accusingly. 

“ You asked someone!” she cried. 

“T didn’t!” he answered triumphantly. “I guessed it! I knew 
it was your name at once; something told me! Pru——” 

“TI forbid you to say it again!” she flashed. “It is my name, and 
you have no right to call me by it!” 

“T won’t,” he answered cheerfully, “now that I have found out. 
But—may I say that I like it, that it suits you as no other name——” 
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“No, you may not,” she answered severely. 

“Very well. But you will let me help you back with this stuff?” he 
asked penitently. 

_ “TJ don’t need any assistance, thank you, Mr. Fallon.” 

“But it’s too much for you, Miss Lynde! Please let me——” 

“ Please stay where you are,” she replied with dignity. 

“Oh!” said Miles. 

She folded the easel, took it under her arm, lifted the paint-box 
and canvas, and, without further notice of him, walked down the glade 
towards the road. 

Miles stood and watched her until she was out of sight amongst the 
trees at the end of the glade. Then, with Bistre trotting sleepily along 
at heel, he strode home, whistling blithely. 


VII. 

THE next morning his world was nipped with frost. The Princess 
was very, very busy, quite too busy to look away from the canvas when 
he said “ Good-morning.” She answered in.a cold, absent-minded way 
and went on with her work. Even Bistre seemed to feel the chill in the 
atmosphere and held doubtfully aloof. Miles sat down on a spot of 
rather wet grass at a respectful distance and filled his pipe. 

“ May I smoke?” he asked. 

“ Pray do just as you like.” 

“It will not annoy you?” 

“ Not in the least.” (Strange, by the way, isn’t it, how some: words 
spell one thing and apparently mean quite another? For example, in 
the present case what the words really conveyed was, “ Pray, sir, do 
you think for a moment that anything you could do would have the 
power of affecting me in the least little bit ?”) 

“ A beautiful morning ?” observed Miles most ingratiatingly. There 
was no reply. 

“TI was afraid last evening we were going to have rain.” Silence. 

“ Er—weren’t you ?” . 

“ No.” 

“ But perhaps you didn’t notice the clouds?” No answer «. 

“Did you?” 

cc No.” 

“It looked—er—quite threatening. But the sunset was certainly 
wano.” More silence. 

“ You noticed the sunset, of course ?” 

6 No—yes {?? 

“Then perhaps——” 

“Mr. Fallon, I am very busy, and talking disturbs me.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Lynde.” 

Vor, LXXVI.—2 
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Miles frowned over his pipe, glancing furtively from time to time 
at the provoked Princess. There was a good deal of color in her cheeks 
this morning, and the little droop of the lips was emphasized; but at 
the same time the straight nose looked extremely haughty and a tiny 
crease which was stationed above it, like a signal indicating stormy 
weather, made Miles uneasy. He wished she wasn’t angry with him. 
Then he wondered why she was angry. Finally he decided that she had 
no reason for being angry; as he was inexperienced in such matters, he 
did not understand that a woman has the privilege of being angry 
without reason. Really, he told himself, he had done nothing out of 
the way; it was quite absurd; he would put an end to it! 

“Tf I have done anything to displease you, Miss Lynde,” he an- 
nounced with dignity, “I am very sorry. I assure you I had no inten- 
tion of—of doing it.” 

“You haven’t, Mr. Fallon.” The tone was frightfully polite. 
Miles’s frown deepened. 

“T gathered from your manner that I had.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Oh {?”? 

The birds trilled and fluttered amidst the trees. The tireless bees 
sang their sleepy tune. Bistre, hunting squirrels down near the road, 
barked impatiently. But in spite of these sounds, the silence seemed op- 
pressive. Miles’s frown grew into a scowl. He arose. 

“TI fear my presence annoys you, Miss Lynde,” he said coldly. 
There was a slight uplifting of her eyebrows which might have meant 
most anything disagreeable. “Iam sorry. Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning,” said Prudence pleasantly, without looking around 
at him. He had taken a dozen steps up the slope when she called 
to him. 

“Mr. Fallon.” 

“Miss Lynde?” 

“There is something I want to say. Would you mind waiting just 
a moment ?” 

“ Not at all,’ he murmured. She laid down her brush and turned 
towards him. Her face held no promise of pardon. 

“T want to ask you if you won’t please stop—coming here.” 

“Certainly,” he answered coldly. “I regret that my presence is 
so obnoxious.” 

The color deepened in her face. 

“That,” she replied calmly, “has nothing to do with it. If you 
wish to waste your time, that is your own affair, but my time is valu- 
able, for my painting means bread and butter. Besides, it looks—it 
looks very foolish.” 

It was his turn to redden. The flames leaped into his cheeks. 
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“I quite understand, Miss Lynde,” he answered in a low voice 
that was not quite steady. “I beg you to rest assured that you will 
not be troubled any further in—that way.” 

He bowed. To a third person, had there been one present,—of 
course, Bistre isn’t counted,—that bow would have looked highly 
absurd, but neither he nor she was in a mood to appreciate humor. 
She returned the bow with a dignified bend of her head. 

“ Please don’t misunderstand me,” she said. “I lay no claim to this 
spot, of course, and were you a painter—if you came here to work—I 
would have no objection to offer. But as it is, as this particular 
locality means no more to you than any other——” 

“No more,” echoed Miles politely. 

“ And as there are so many other places quite as attractive-——” 

“Fully as attractive,” agreed Miles. 

“T think I am—justified in asking you to—to cease coming, at 
least while I am here.” 

“ You are quite within your rights, Miss Lynde. Believe me, I shall 
respect them carefully. Good-morning, Miss Lynde.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Fallon.” 

Of course, it was all absolutely ridiculous, but to Miles, pushing his 
way through the apple-blooms towards the lane, puffing savagely at an 
empty pipe, and with his cheeks afire, it didn’t seem so. It was very 
tragic. 

That evening he announced his intention of going back to the city. 
Hunter Brough took his pipe from his mouth, examined it attentively 
for a moment, and said: 

“Suit yourself, Miles. I’d ask you to stay, but I don’t believe I 
could stand you many days in your present condition. I don’t know 
what in thunder is the matter with you, and you won’t tell me, bu 26 

“Why should there be anything the matter with me?” demanded 
Miles crossly. 

“ Give it up, my boy. But there is. When a man walks around the 
shop all day like a caged bear and growls like one there must be some- 
thing wrong. And it must be either one of two things; either he’s in 
love——” 

“Don’t be a fool!” snapped Miles. 

“Well, I don’t suppose it’s that, for you haven’t been near the 
Ruggleses’ place for two days, as far as I’m aware, and unless you’ve 
been doing the Narcissus act and falling in love with your own re- 
flection——” 

“Oh, cut it out!” said Miles wearily. 

“ Very well, it isn’t that, then. So it must be your liver. If you'll 
just do as I told you and take a few of those pills, you’ll be all right. 
I dare say it’s living so much down there in the Southwest. That’s a 
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bad place for livers, I’ve heard. I used to know a chap who was in the 
cavalry down at Fort——” 

But his auditor had flown. 

Presently Hunter followed him out on to the porch with his guitar. 
Miles looked desperately from his host to the instrument. Then,— 

“ Hunter,” he announced sombrely, “if you play that damned thing 
Vll—T’ll strangle you!” 

The next morning at breakfast Hunter looked across from the letter 
he was reading and asked,— 

“ By the way, what train are you thinking of taking?” 

“None,” answered Miles cheerfully. 

“Oh! I understood you to say yesterday ——” 

“Of course you did, but don’t let it bother you. I don’t. I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

“Oh, you’ve changed your mind?” 

“ Exactly; one can do that, I suppose?” 

“Some folks can—quite often,” answered the artist, with a basso 
chuckle. 

“You be hanged!” muttered Miles. “ Pass the omelet.” 

“Maybe if you were kind of careful about what you ate for a day 
or two your liver——” 

“There’s nothing the matter with my liver,” answered Miles impa- 
tiently. Hunter shook his head. 

“T’m not so sure. You didn’t eat any luncheon to speak of yester- 
day, and not much supper, and I’ve noticed ” 

“You notice a whole lot that you can’t see.” 

“ All right, my boy. Anyhow, I’m glad you’ve found your appetite 
again.” 

“T haven’t,” said Miles. 

“ Oh, haven’t you ?” 

“No, I haven’t. And let me advise you, Hunter, not to try sarcasm ; 
it doesn’t suit you; when you attempt it you remind me of an elephant 
trying to waltz. Is there any more coffee there ?” 

After all, reflected Miles, as he set forth aimlessly along the road 
after breakfast—after all, there was no good reason why the vagaries 
of a girl he had never seen until a few days ago should cut short his 
visit to Hunter Brough. He had told Hunter he would stay, and it 
wouldn’t be fair to disappoint him. Besides, Maple Green was far 
pleasanter than the city. As for Miss Lynde—well, she had been noth- 
ing to him a week ago, so why should he allow her to trouble him now? 
It was bally nonsense, that’s what it was! Any fellow that would let 
a yellow-haired girl with pink cheeks and blue eyes make him miserable 
must be plumb locoed ! 

By which time he had reached the lane. 
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Bistre turned in unhesitatingly. Miles paused. Of course, he had 
no idea of trespassing on that forbidden territory; still, merely to walk 
through the orchard and have a look around was not prohibited. Per- 
haps, after all, she was not there this morning. 

But she was. When he reached the edge of the trees he saw her at 
her easel, her golden hair agleam in the morning sunlight. Half 
screened by the blossom-laden branches, he stood and looked down at 
her. And as he looked she laid aside her brush and, taking her chin 
into the curled palm of one white hand, sat looking past her canvas 
for all the world as though the light was not growing every instant and 
the precious moments wasting away. Plainly, work did not go very 
well this morning! And as Miles watched he wondered why he had 
ever entertained the idea of tearing himself away from—Hunter! 

Presently, with a start, Prudence turned again to the canvas, picked 
the brush from the ledge of the easel, and set to work. But there was 
none of the enthusiasm she had shown when the picture was started. 
The brush moved slower and slower until once more she was idle, her 
gaze on the blue rim of the distant hills seen at the end of the glade. 
Suddenly Miles turned his observation from the Princess to Bistre. The 
latter was half-way down the slope, trotting towards Prudence with his 
stump of a tail wagging excitedly. 

“ Bistre!” whispered Miles hoarsely. “ Bistre, come back here, you 
fool dog !” 

But the fool dog didn’t hear, or, hearing, paid no heed. Miles crept 
back out of sight amongst the trees and watched through a crevice in the 
foliage. Bistre trotted straight to Prudence and pawed at her dress. 
Prudence turned sharply to him and then swept the slope swiftly with 
her gaze. Probably she was relieved to find no one in sight.", She raised 
the delighted Bistre on to the lap of her white skirt and ‘kissed the 
beauty spot. Miles could hear her voice, but could only imagine what 
she was saying. For several minutes Bistre listened attefitively to her 
remarks and luxuriated in her caresses. Then he jumped to the ground 
and came dutifully back up the slope, Prudence watching him. 

Miles had flown. 

VIII. 

THE next morning when the Princess crept through the breach in 
the wall where the brook goes gurgling under the road and, with easel, 
paint-box, and canvas, began the ascent of the glade she met with a 
shock. There, not a dozen feet from her chosen spot, was an easel, and 
in front of the easel was a man. He wore a brown velvet jacket, a dark 
blue beret sat rakishly over one ear, and a cloud of smoke hung about 
his head. Prudence’s heart sank. She had hoped to finish her canvas 
this morning while the bright weather continued, but now she was 
, tempted to turn back. She did not feel like talking “shop” with the 
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unknown painter. She wondered at the chance which had led him to 
this particular spot. Perhaps, though, he had painted here before. His 
back was towards her and she could not catch even a glimpse of his face. 
She was certain it was not Mr. Taft, nor Mr. Link, nor yet Mr. Simp- 
kins. But one or two newcomers had been rumored of at the Inn, and 
perhaps the usurper was one of these. She set down her paint-box to 
rest her arm and untied the strings of her sunbonnet to allow the little 
breeze to reach her flushed cheeks. 

But what an uninteresting view he had selected! He had placed his 
easel where only a shadowed group of apple-trees confronted him, with- 
out contrast of light and shade. Perhaps, she thought ruefully, he was 
Farrel, the man who painted masses of unrelieved green foliage and 
called his productions “schemes.” He was an odious little man with 
a yellow Vandyke beard, who talked steadily about himself and his 
work as long as there was anyone to listen. Prudence turned irreso- 
lutely towards the road again. But the next glance told her that the 
man in front of her was far too broad-shouldered for Farrel. In fact, 
there was something dimly familiar about that back, in spite of the 
brown velvet. And while she struggled with memory the man leaned 
back in front of his untouched canvas, waved a mahlstick gayly back and 
forth, and sang in time to it in a fairly good tenor,— 


“The Bachelor! The Bachelor! 
Te ti de dum te de! 
Whose cares are few, whose friends are true, 
Whose peace holds—tra-la-le!” 


A flood of warm color rushed into the Princess’s face and a smile 
chased away the expression of doubt. She stood for a moment watching 
the mahlstick wave and the blue smoke go writhing up in the sunlight. 
And as she looked, as though to dispel any lingering doubt as to the 
identity of the person at the easel, Bistre trotted into sight with lolling 
tongue and cast himself down at the man’s feet. Prudence took up her 
paint-box and went on. 


“God bless the jolly Bachelor, 
Who’s ever blithe and gay; 
Who, when he won’t, my lad, he don’t, 
And when he would, he——” 


The song broke off abruptly and Miles, upsetting his canvas stool, 
bowed politely. 

“ Good-morning,” he said. “ What a charming day for our work!” 

Prudence, conquering her desire to laugh, returned his salutation 
with a little bend of her head. 

“Allow me!” cried Miles. She silently yielded the easel, and he | 
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set it in place with much care, placed the canvas upon it, and opened 
her stool. 

“‘T feared you were not coming,” he said. “ And I was sorry, for the 
light is—is perfect. I have set the easel right?” 

“Mr. Fallon, you promised not to do this!” she said coldly. 

{7 To io 

“To come here.” 

“Miss Lynde, that promise—if it was a promise, which I am not 
prepared to grant you—was made during a moment of mental aberra- 
tion and would not hold in law.” . 

“Indeed? And will you please tell me what you are doing with 
those things and that ridiculous garb?” 

“ Ridiculous!” cried Miles in hurt tones. “ Why, I rather fancied 
myself in these garments! To be sure, the cap was bought for a much 
larger head and the coat doesn’t fit as well as it might across the chest ; 
but ridiculous? You have wounded me sorely, Miss Lynde!” 

“They belong to Mr. Brough ?” 

“They do; likewise the easel, the paint-box, the canvas, the stool, 
and—and the brushes. The mahlstick is my own. I cut it from a 
willow-tree on the way hither. Would you like to see it?” 

“No, thank you, it looks rather sticky.” 

“It is—mahlsticky. Thank you for smiling at that.” 

“T didn’t smile,” she denied. 

“To be truthful, you didn’t; but I thought you were going to, so 
I thanked you in advance.” 

“ And what, pray, are you—going to do with them?” 

She indicated the easel and its accompanying articles. 

“Paint,” answered Miles cheerfully. “You know you said you 
wouldn’t object, if I were a painter, to my coming here.” 

“But youre not a painter; you’re just pretending!” 

“Miss Lynde! Is that fair, is it generous? Because I am not a 
finished artist like you, is it kind to throw my—my mediocrity in my 
face? I am an amateur; I have never taken money for painting a 
picture.” 

“Oh!” she sighed with a little, reluctant laugh. “ You are incor- 
rigible !” 

“T am!” he answered gratefully. “Thank you for saying so.” 

She seated herself and opened her box. 

“Tf you are going to paint,” she said, “don’t you think you had 
better be about it?” 

“Oh! Tobe sure. Thank you for reminding me; for a moment I 
had completely forgotten that I was a painter.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
“Do? Why, paint.” 
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“T mean, what are you going to paint?” she explained, as she set 
fresh color on her palette. 

“Oh, I think,” he replied carelessly, “I shall do a landscape this 
morning. Just a little trifle, you know; something sympathetic and— 
‘and atmospheric. You see, I don’t confine myself strictly to one 
branch of my art; sometimes I do marines, sometimes still life, some- 
times flowers, quite frequently portraits; I’m rather good at portraits.” 


He looked interestedly at the profile she presented to his view. “But - 


this morning—well, a mere trifle of landscape, I think.” 

“TI see,” she answered gravely. “But don’t you think you could 
select a more interesting view than you have?” 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, watching her face. “No, I rather 
like the view. I have seldom seen a lovelier one.” 

“Indeed? Apple-trees and grass in deep shadow. Hm! How are 
you going to treat it?” 

“TI hope, Miss Lynde,” he replied with dignity, “ you don’t think 
me capable of treating even uaa 3 te otherwise than cour- 
teously !”” 

“ Well, hadn’t you better begin?” she asked, viewing her own sub- 
ject with half-closed eyes. 

“Perhaps I had. Um-m-m, let-—me—see.” He looked through the 
odds and ends contained in the discarded box. “Do you happen to 
have a piece of charcoal that’s not working? I seem to have omitted 
my charcoal this morning. I always prefer to—er—just sketch in a 
little before I stick on the paint.” 

“Here is a piece,” she answered. He looked rather disappointed, 
but arose and took it from her outstretched hand and seated himself 
again before his easel. He eyed the charcoal and the canvas. Then 
he half closed his eyes and squinted at the apple-trees. As this didn’t 
seem to produce the desired inspiration, he curled his fingers together as 
he had seen folks do in a picture gallery and looked through. “Ah,” 
he murmured, “TI think I see a tree.” 

Presently Prudence glanced towards him, 

“Mr. Fallon, are you doing a pene this sities 28 

“Oh, no,” he answered confusedly, “a landscape.” 


“Then don’t you think it might help if you looked at the land- 


scape instead of me?” 

“‘T—I was thinking,” he said apologetically. 

She looked at the empty canvas and then at him. 

“No, I haven’t started yet,” he explained airily. “I—TI think I’ve 
lost my charcoal.” 

“You have it in your hand,” she said dryly. 

“Why, so I have!” He looked at it in surprise. ‘“ Er—does it 
always come off on the fingers?” 
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“Generally,” she replied, turning back to her work. 

“T think I’ll-just wash my hand,” he announced. “I always like 
to have clean hands when I start to work.” He arose, followed by the 
attentive Bistre, and by careful management reached the brook, rinsed 
his hands in the water, dried them on Bistre’s, back, and returned to 
his seat. Then he lighted his pipe, consuming a deal of valuable time 
in the process and humming the song about the bachelor. That opera- 
tion completed, he looked thoughtfully at the canvas, stealing an 
occasional glance at the Princess. A quarter of an hour passed. 

“ How are you getting on?” asked Prudence politely, without look- 
ing across. 

“Oh, famously! I—I am: almost ready to start.” 

“But you haven’t done a thing yet!” she cried in simulated sur- 
prise, viewing the canvas. 

“No, not yet. You see, I have to wait for inspiration. Quite fre- 
quently it doesn’t come for—hours !” 

“Mr. Fallon,” she said sternly, “you came here on aneenerd! of 
painting. If you don’t paint, I must insist that you go away again.” 

“TI don’t like the sound of that word ‘ pretence,’” he answered, 
shaking his head grievedly. 

“Then you must do something.” 

“ Well,” he asked ingenuously, “ what—what would you advise?” 

“T’d advise you to start.” 

“ Yes, I had thought of that,” he agreed. “I suppose it might be 
best to start.. Only—where would you start?” 

“T didn’t agree to give you instruction, Mr. Fallon.” 

“Oh, certainly not! I don’t ask instruction; merely—er—advice, 
assistance.” 

“ Oh, well, why not sketch in your trees there?” 

“ Would you?” he asked interestedly. She. nodded. 

“ How would you do it?” 

She arose quickly and crossed the grass to him. 

“ Get up, please, and let me have the crayon.” 

He obeyed. Seating herself on the stool, she sketched in rapidly the 
outline of the apple-trees, indicated the trunks and the ground with a 
few short strokes, and arose. 

“There,” she said, handing back the crayon, “that’s the way I’d 


do it.” . 
“Thank you,” he answered gravely. “Now I can go to work, 


can’t I?” 
“T should think so,” she answered, going back to her own canvas. 


‘But, do you know, I think perhaps you had better stick to the other 
lines you affect ? onsen yes hele hope you won’t mind my saying - 
it, Mr. Fallon—— 


fing 
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“‘ Please be perfectly candid,” he begged. 
“‘ Landscape doesn’t appear to be your strong point.” 

“I have sometimes thought that too,” he answered. “I think 
maybe I’d better do a portrait this morning instead.” He looked 
attentively at her. ’ 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “I think I’d go ahead with the landscape, if 
I were you, now that you’ve got it sketched in.” 

“Well,” he said doubtfully. “Although my inspiration to-day 
seems to lean towards portraiture. Still, if you think best——” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Then I’ll take your advice.” He seated himself again on his 
stool, relighted his pipe, winked gravely at Bistre, and pulled the paint- 
box towards him by the simple expedient of putting his heel in it. “I 
will now,” he announced calmly, “set my palette.” A moment passed. 
Then, “ Haven’t got any,” he murmured surprisedly. “ Bistre, I haven’t 
got any!” 

“ Haven’t got any what?” asked Prudence. 

“ Haven’t got any palette,” he answered, in the voice of one over- 
whelmed and dazed by a great calamity. 

“Then I fear you won’t be able to do much this morning,” she 
said, struggling with a smile. 

“No, I fear not,” he answered dolefully. “And just when I was 
about to do a veritable masterpiece, too! How cruelly Fate toys with 
us! Now, just because Hunter neglected to supply me with a palette, 
the world loses a great painting! I was going to call it”—he sank his 
voice to a confidential whisper—“ I was going to call it ‘Apple-Trees’ !” 

“A most original title!” she exclaimed, evidently quite impressed. 

“Tsn’t it? And now—now it will never be! I suppose”—he spoke 
sorrowfully—“ I suppose I shall have to go, now that I can’t paint.” 

Prudence laid down her brush and faced him smilingly. 
“Mr. Fallon !” 

“Miss Lynde?” 

“You are absolutely ridiculous!” 


He bowed. 
“You don’t keep your promises and you won’t be serious. And I 


don’t suppose there is any use in my trying to—to keep you away— 


from here.” 
“Honestly,” he answered cheerfully, “I don’t believe there is.” 
“Therefore, as I am through myself, I will leave you to undis- 
puted possession of this spot you seem so fond of.” 
She laid her palette and brushes in her box and arose. So did 
Miles. So did Bistre. 
“Well, I’m through myself,” said Miles. “And so, if you don’t 
mind, Ill just walk back with you and carry your things.” 
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“But you’ve got your own things,” Prudence demurred. 
“Those? Oh, I’ll just leave those here—until to-morrow !” 


IX. 

Tey took a walk that evening, Miles and Hunter and Bistre. 
There was a saffron glow in the west, while low in the sky hung a 
crescent moon, its earthward point entangled in the topmost branches 
of a maple-tree on the summit of the dark ridge. They paused for a 
moment to converse over the fence with the Misses Ruggles, who, wear- 
ing gauntleted gloves and armed with trowels, were transplanting a 
brood of window-grown heliotropes from pots to beds. Later they 
indulged in conversation en passant with the Tafts regarding the 
weather. Still further along they saw the renowned Merrill Link 
smoking a cigar on his porch, and were cheered by a condescending 
bow from the great one. The uninteresting Jenkins was training a 
wistaria vine on to a trellis; from the Beatties’ cottage issued forth the 
soft strains of Goddard’s Second Waltz. Miles didn’t know it was 
that, but it seemed of a piece with the quiet beauty of the evening and 
made his heart beat a little faster; and he would have lingered within 
sound of the piano had not Hunter drawn him forcibly on. 

“It’s murder,” he growled. “Come on, for Heaven’s sake!” . 

“T’m glad I’m not musical,” said Miles. “One’s range of pleasure 
is so much broader if one hasn’t a cultivated ear. Now I, in my igno- 
rance, liked that.” 

“That’s not ignorance,” replied Hunter grimly, “it’s depravity.” 

When they reached the Maple-Tree Inn they found the porch de- 
serted, but upstairs four windows were alight. 

“ Must be someone staying here,” said Hunter. 

“ Er—yes,” answered the other absently. “I dare say.” 

On the way back Miles talked of the Southwest. When he cared to 
he could talk well, could draw graphic, colorful pictures of places and 
scenes, and Hunter enjoyed listening. 

“Maybe this fall or winter I can manage to run down thins for a 
month or two,” said Hunter. “I suppose your invitation still holds 
good ?” 

“ Surely, only——” 

“Only what?” 

“Well, my plans aren’t quite certain,” he answered. “It may be 
that I’ll be in the East a good deal this winter—in New York. But I 
dare say we can arrange for a month or so down there together.” 

“T’d like to try my hand at that country,” mused Hunter. 

When they reached the studio Miles dropped on to a seat on the 


porch. 
“Get your guitar,” he suggested; and, when Hunter had obeyed 
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and had tuned it to his liking, “Sing me that thing about the wind 
and tide,” he said. 

“Wind and tide?” muttered Hunter. “Oh, yes!” His heavy fin- 
gers crept slowly over the strings, and he began softly,— 


“The world is very wide, dear, 
The heavens very high, 
And save the winds and tide, dear, 
*Tis I alone know why, 
*Tis I alone know why. 


“The earth was made so grand, dear, 
The heav’ns so far above, 
That you might understand, dear, 
How wide and deep my love, 
How wide and deep my love.” 


When he had finished there was silence for a moment. Then Miles 
tapped the ashes from his pipe. 

“To-morrow,” he said thoughtfully, “is the first of May.” 

“What about it?” asked the artist. 

“Qh, I don’t know. It seems rather wonderful, that’s all.” 

“ Wonderful!” grunted the other. “Why wonderful? Doesn’t it 
usually come at about this time of year?” 

“I dare say; but I never noticed it before.” 

“By the way, how did you get on with your painting to-day?” 
asked Hunter. 

“T didn’t do very much,” Miles answered gravely. ‘Then he smiled 
happily in the twilight. “ But to-morrow!” he said dreamily. “'To- 


morrow——” 


X. 

Ir may have been imagination, but to Miles it seemed that Nature 
had put on festal attire in honor of May. Surely the birds had never 
sung so lustily, surely the sunlight was brighter, the leaves greener, the 
sky bluer than ever before. The world was in May Day mood and his 
heart was in tune. 

He reached the glade early. The shadows were still long across the 
grass and the dew drenched his ankles. The easel and stool stood 
where he had left them, and he sat down and filled his pipe and waited. 
Bistre trotted busily about through the long grass, sneezing and cough- 
ing, in search of the adventure that never befell. 

The tobacco in the bowl burned down and gave place to new. The 
sun rose higher and higher. The shadows shortened and deepened. 
The song of the birds died away by degrees as noontime approached. 
But the Princess did not come. At eleven o’clock Miles gave up hope 
and, carrying his easel and stool and box, returned disappointedly to the 
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studio. Hunter had just returned from a sketching expedition and 
was studying the result of his labor when Miles entered. 

“ Hello,” he said. “ Let’s see the canvas.” 

“T didn’t work this morning,” answered Miles dejectedly. “The 
light wasn’t good.” Hunter. chuckled. 

“Too bad,” he said. And then, “By the way, there’s a note there 
on the table for you. I found it when I came in.” 

“For me?” asked Miles wonderingly. 

“ Well, it’s addressed to you. But maybe it’s meant for me; maybe 
the lady was too shy to write to me direct.” 

Miles bore the note to the window and studied it with smiling eyes. 
The square white envelope with the green maple-tree in the corner told 
its own story. “Mr. Fallon,” was the inscription, and he viewed it 
delightedly; he had never seen his name look just like that before! 
And how beautiful the tall, scrawly writing was! Then he carefully 
slit the envelope and drew forth the single sheet it contained. 

Presently Hunter, having leaned his canvas against the wall, broke 
the silence. 

“ Well,” he asked, “ what is it? An invitation to tea with the Rug- 
gleses? Or has some fair unknown fallen captive to my charms and 
begged you to intercede in her behalf?” 

“No,” answered Miles quietly. “It’s just—just a note.” 

He dropped it into his pocket and turned silently to the window. 
Hunter viewed him curiously. Presently Miles turned, took his cap 
from the table, and passed out. Hunter watched him leave the garden 
and turn westward along the road. Bistre, left on the wrong side of 
the door, whined dolefully. 

“No, you stay here, old chap,” said his master. “I don’t believe 
you’re wanted this time.” He thrust his big hands into his pockets and 
scowled down at the noisy little stream. “I wonder what there was 
in it,” he muttered, “to make Miles look like that?” 

Meanwhile, seated on the top of a wall farther along the sunlit road, 
Miles was reading the note again. 


“TI am leaving Maple Green this morning for home. My 
vacation is finished. I didn’t tell you this yesterday when you 
left me at the Inn—why, I hardly know. But this morning it 
seems rude-to go away without saying good-by to one of the 
few acquaintances I have here. And I have something else to 
say which is awfully difficult. Please don’t try to see me 
again. You see, I am assuming that you would have cared to 
do so. I may be mistaken, and I hope I am, for friends are 
not so many that I can drive one away without regret. I have 
enjoyed your acquaintance and I shall watch for your books 
eagerly, and shall read them with a new interest, proud to 
think that mine was the honor of being present at the incep- 
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tion of the author’s first painting. I shall always feel sorry 
for the world since it has missed that masterpiece! But this 
is nonsense and ‘not at all what I started out to write. 

“TI am a very busy young person and I don’t get around 
the world much, and so I don’t think we shall meet again. 
But please remember, if you care to do so, that I am wishing 
you all sorts of success—the kind that doesn’t know discour- 
agement !—and all happiness. 

“ Sincerely, 
“ PRUDENCE LYNDE.” 


Miles slowly put the note back in its envelope and dropped it in his 
pocket. Then he sat for a long while staring bewilderedly at the dusty 
road. It seemed such a queer sort of thing to have happened. It had 
never occurred to him that he might fail. He had fallen in love with 
the Princess suddenly and thoroughly and with no thought as to results ; 
it had been enough to see her and listen to her voice; there had been 
no looking ahead, no weighing of possibilities or probabilities. And 
now the iridescent bubble, blown in the sunlight, had vanished. 

He strove to imagine what life was going to be without her. Of 
course, ultimately he would cease caring; human nature was like that; 
but even then, he fancied, he would always feel that he had been cheated 
out of something rightfully his. And until the time to cease caring 
came he was going to care very much. Already things were changed, he 
thought wonderingly; the sunlight had faded; the blue sky no longer 
looked its best; the vines and bushes along the road were dusty and 
bedraggled like a sloven’s skirt; the breeze held a chill. 

If only she had left him a ray of hope, no matter how dim. Had 
she forbidden him to seek her he might have disobeyed the command, 
accepting the consequences cheerfully. But a request was a different 
matter; there was no getting by that word “please”! Still, he 
thought miserably, why quibble about that? The sum of it all was 
that to her he was merely “one of the few acquaintances”! Doubtless 
he had amused her—when he had not provoked her—and for that she 
had written him a civil note of farewell, as she might have tossed a 
coin to a mountebank. What a fool he had been! What a silly-acting 
ass! As though a woman’s heart could be won with jokes and grimaces ! 

Presently he began to consider what he should do. To stay on here 
at Maple Green, to be reminded every instant of her, was out of the 
question; the fragrance of apple-blossoms even now brought an ache 
to his heart; the sunlight on the trunk of the birch across the road 
reminded him of the gold of her hair. The first thing to do was to get 
away from the Green. After that——- He wondered what other men 
had done in like quandaries. In books they went to war or sea or lost 
themselves in dim corners of the world. Sometimes they were killed, 
usually with the girl’s name on their lips; sometimes they came back 
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after many years and found the girl unmarried or widowed and ready 
to fall into their arms. Miles sfniled grimly. He hadn’t any desire to 
be killed; neither Africa nor Thibet nor South America appealed to 
him. He supposed what a sensible man would do would be to “ buck 
up”—to use the phrase occurring to him—and go ahead with his work, 
whatever it might be, and not make a fool of himself! At all events, 
nothing was to be gained by grumbling at Fate. 

When he got back to the studio Hunter was just sitting down to 
luncheon. Miles took his place at the table, trying to behave as though 
the very bottom. of things hadn’t suddenly fallen out. Hunter eyed 
him furtively, but asked no questions. He knew Miles pretty well. 
After the meal was done the two men lighted their pipes. Hunter 
dragged a pile of old canvases out of a cupboard and began sorting them 
over. Miles threw himself on the long window-seat and Bistre climbed 
to his lap. The nasturtiums in the box outside waved their green disks 
of leaves in the breeze. At last Miles sat up and scraped the tobacco 
from his bowl. 

“ Hunter,” he asked at length, “do you know a Miss Lynde?” 

“Prudence Lynde? Yes, I know her a little. She studied with me 
one winter a few years ago. A beautiful girl with some talent. What 
about her ?” 

‘Tell me what you know of her.” 

“ What I know of her? Um-m; that isn’t so much. Our relations 
were only those of teacher and pupil. What shall I tell you, old chap?” 

“Whatever you think will interest a man who loves her,” answered 
Miles quietly. 

Hunter stared. Then he puffed vigorously at his pipe. 

“ Where did you meet her ?” he asked. 

“ Here.” 

“ Prudence Lynde here? Ah, I see—at the Inn. And so you’ve 
met her and fallen in love, Miles. Well, well!” He stuffed the ashes 
down into his bow] with a pudgy forefinger. “She is still here?” 

“No, she left this morning. That note was from her.” 

“‘ She—refused you ?” 

“I never asked her. And the note practically informs me that I 
may just as well save myself the trouble.” — 

“Well, well!” said Hunter again sympathetically. ‘“ Er—isn’t 
there any more to tell, old chap?” 

“TJ suppose there is; but what’s the use? Do you recollect telling 
me awhile ago that what I needed was to singe my wings? Well, I’ve 
done it, Hunter. The effect may be educational, but it’s damned 
unpleasant !” 

“T’m sorry,” growled his friend. He set himself on the other end’ 
of the window-seat and puffed silently a moment. Then,— 
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“ Prudence Lynde is the daughter of Fergus Lynde,” he said. “ You 
probably don’t recall him; he was a bit before your time. He was one 
of the foremost landscape painters in this country until perhaps fifteen 
years ago. Then he had a paralytic shock, which left him absolutely 
helpless. He is still alive, but I believe he has been bedridden for 
years. Prudence is an only child. Her mother died—well, three or 
four years ago. She—I mean the girl—was studying in Paris at the 
time. She came home, and since then has been painting landscapes. 
I’ve seen her work; she has some of her father’s talent, but not—not 
enough. Still, she sells, I believe, fairly well. Her pictures have the 
right feeling, Miles, but they’re a little—weak. The wonder is, though, 
that she does as well as she does, for she has her father to look after, 
and a bedridden man must be a terrible burden. He can’t even feed 
himself, they say. A terrible fate, that! I have one of his canvases in 
town. Perhaps you recall it—over the mantel in the big room; a small 
thing—a hillside with a storm just passing over and the sun breaking 
through a piled-up mass of ragged clouds? No? A wonderful bit! 
And worth a lot of money. He wasn’t prolific, and there aren’t many 
of his pictures to be found. The Metropolitan has three, I think, and 
there are perhaps half a dozen more in this country in private collec- 
tions. When he had his trouble a number of canvases, most of them 
unfinished things and sketches, were sold at Buell’s Galleries for his 
benefit. I got mine there. Things went pretty well, for we wanted 
to help him out.” 

“ And she looks after him, alone?” asked Miles. 

“ Except when she gets off for a week or two now and then, as she 
did this time. Then she has an attendant come in. I don’t suppose 
there’s much money. Probably she makes all they have. A very at- 
tractive girl I thought her. She was popular, too, at the classes; they 
called her—what was it? Ah, yes, the Princess.” 

“The Princess!” muttered Miles. 

“Yes, she had a way about her. . . . And then her hair, you know! 
The Princess, yes, that was it. She was with me only one winter. Then 
she went to Paris; I gave her letters. I think she was doing very well 
there when her mother died and, of course, she had to return. I haven’t 
seen her for a year or two, I think. She’s as—as beautiful as ever, 
Miles ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the other grimly. “TI think she must be.” 

“T don’t blame you, then; *pon my soul I don’t! She was only 
about eighteen when she came to me, but she had every boy there on his 
knees to her, I fancy!” 

“ And did she—was she——” 

“ Not that I know of; she seemed too busy for affairs, I think.” 
There was silence for a moment. “And this note, Miles?” 
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Miles took it from his pocket and tossed it along the seat. 

“Read it,” he said. Hunter did so, scowling and puffing thick 
clouds of smoke from under his ragged mustache. When he had fin- 
ished he returned the paper to its envelope thoughtfully. 

“ Well, she used to be a girl who knew her own mind, old chap,” he 
said, finally. “ But, just the same, I wouldn’t give up hope. There’s 
something queer about that note; it doesn’t sound quite—quite con- 
clusive.” , 

“Tt does to me,” laughed Miles bitterly. 

“You let her know—she understood that you—cared for her?” 

“She must have known, although—oh, hang it, Hunter, I acted like 
forty kinds of a jackass! I don’t know what she thought!” 

“ How often did you see her?” 

“ Almost every day for a week; I—I haunted her!” 

“ Then I guess she had an inkling,” said Hunter sagely. ‘“ Women 
generally know pretty early in the game. How did she treat you, 
Miles ?” 

“‘ She was—she treated me better than I deserved. I behaved like a 
clown! Sometimes I thought—she might care—in time.” 

“ Well, don’t give up now, man. When you see her again——” 

“ That’s just what I sha’n’t do, don’t you see? She asks me not to 
try.” 

“ We-ell,” said Hunter. “Maybe. But——” 

“And you’ve just told me that she’s a girl who knows her own 
mind !” 

“ Yes, but no woman knows her own mind all the time,” responded 
the other oracularly. “Take the benefit of the doubt.” 

“T can’t. Oh, there’s no use trying to deceive myself. It’s as plain 
as daylight that she doesn’t care for me. I think I bothered her a good 
deal; perhaps bored her! The one decent thing that’s left me to do 
is to respect her wishes. Oh, there’s no use grumbling, Hunter; I 
dare say I can take my medicine with a grin—after a day or so. But 
just now”’—he shook his head. bewilderedly—“ just now I’m all in a 
heap. The whole thing—seeing her—falling in love—and this note— 
has been so darned sudden! I feel—well, I sort of feel as though I had 
been bucked from a broncho and had come down hard !” 

“Sorry, Miles,” grunted Hunter. “And of course there’s nothing 
I can say.” 

“No, I guess not, thanks, old chap.” 

“ Except to tell you to take it as decently as you can and not to 
lose hope altogether. Women are plaguey uncertain, Miles; you can’t 
tell; I’ve seen queer things in my time.” 

Miles gave a shake to his shoulders and stood up. 

“For a bachelor, Hunter,” he said with a smile, “you’re too 
knowing.” 
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“Think so?” responded the artist. “Did you ever see a horse- 
race ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, which do you think had the better view, you or the horses?” 


XI. 

Mixxs shook the dust of Maple Green from his shoes two days later. 
Hunter and Bistre accompanied him to the station in the Inn carryall 
and said good-by on the platform. Bistre was wise, and from the 
moment Miles had started to throw things into the big yellow bag he 
had scented a parting. And he had haunted his friend like a shadow 
from that moment to the last, his brown eyes watching every movement 
and his stump of a tail wagging on the slightest provocation. 

“1m mighty sorry to be leaving you, old fellow,” Miles confided 
to him. “ You see, Bistre, you were there every time; you saw her, 
just as I did; she scratched your head for you, too. Yes, and once she 
kissed you right here on this ugly old spot of yours, just as I’m doing, 
Bistre. Oh, hang it all, Bistre! The world’s gone plumb wrong, hasn’t 
it? It’s taken the Princess away, our Princess, Bistre; I don’t mind 
sharing her with you, old chap; I think you liked her pretty well, too, 
didn’t you? Do you remember her eyes, Bistre? And those little red 
lips? I wonder—I wonder, if she knew you and I were feeling so rot- 
ten bad, whether she wouldn’t be just a little bit sorry for us! You'll 
probably see her some time, you and your master. If you do, Bistre, 
you make her remember me. Do you hear?” he demanded in a fierce 
whisper. “Make her remember me, Bistre. Tell her I loved her— 
loved her! Tell her. No, don’t tell her anything, old fellow. Or 
—well, if she should ask, tell her I’m taking my medicine like a man. 
That’s all you need tell her. And now, for Heaven’s sake, stop looking 
so woe-begone! Buck up, you sentimental old rascal !” 

“Try and come down for a week or so in the fall if you’re still 
around here,” said Hunter as they shook hands. “And don’t forget 
that you’re to come to my place when you’re in the city. Ill write to 
you along in September, if I don’t see you, and we’ll arrange for that 
trip. I want to see some of those cobalt skies you yarn about, and the 
pink mesas, and all the other impossibly colored things down there. 
Good-by! Get down, Bistre!” 

Miles tarried in the city just short of a fortnight. Once or twice 
during that time he almost broke his resolution. Passing along the 
Avenue he frequently stopped at one of the cross streets to look wist- 
fully along its sun-smitten pavements. Once, late at night, he turned 
into the forbidden thoroughfare and had approached within a block of 
her house before he pulled himself up. Then, after a hard struggle, he 
turned back. 
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“ There’s to be no compromise,” he told himself sternly. “ Hither’ 
you’re going to keep to the letter of the law or you’re going to turn 
traitor; and if you do that, you don’t deserve Christian burial ! 

But always there was the unacknowledged hope that some day—on 
the street, in a store or a car—he would meet her. But he never did. 
And when June came he was trudging about the Canadian Northwest 
with a pack on his shoulders. 

In September he was back in New York, a little thinner, a little 
more tanned, a little more resigned. He didn’t run out to Maple Green, 
however; the scar was not yet healed enough for that. But Hunter 
came to town for a day and a night, and the old studio on Highth 
Street showed lights in its windows until long after midnight. There 
was much to talk of. Miles had seen some things worth the telling, and 
Hunter had the quiet happenings of Maple Green to relate. 

“What are you going to do now?” asked the artist, when the talk 
lagged. ; 

“T’m off to Colorado ina day or two,” was the answer. “I’m going 
to stop with a chap in Denver for a week or two. Then it’s Peterson’s 
Ranch and hard work for awhile. The publishers, like the chap in 
Dickens, are crying for more. Well, I’ve got more, heaps more; good 
stuff, too. And I’m ready to go back to work, too. Lord, man, but 
there’s nothing finer in life than having work to do and wanting to do 
it! Eh? Isn’t that so? How’s Bistre?” 

“ Fat and lazy. I wrote you that he went into mourning for a week 
or so after you left, didn’t I? Why, he wouldn’t eat more than twice 
enough for him! I never saw him so grumpy! And he used to go 
sniffing around the room, and then walk to the door and out into the 
road, and look up and down, for all the world as though he was search- 
ing for you!” 

“T dare say he was, dear old dog! Bring him with you when you 
come West, will you? He’ll have the time of his innocent young life 
out there. And you’ll be along in October, you say? That’s good. I'll 
meet you at Galveston, if you’re coming by steamer, so you won’t get 
lost. And Ill give you a good time, old chap. By the way, have you 
—have you heard anything of Miss Lynde lately ?” 

“Not a. thing. I suppose she’s in town here. You—you’ve never 
seen her ?” 

“No, I’ve never seen her,” answered Miles gravely. 

“Hum; I thought maybe you'd change your mind, Miles.” 

“No. . . . Well, shall we turn in?” 





XII. 
Migs returned from the West three days before Christmas, alight- 


ing at the Grand Central Station at the beginning of a dull, muggy 
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afternoon. He had himself conveyed, bag and baggage, to Hunter 
Brough’s apartment. The artist, he was informed, was out of town for 
the day, but would be back in time for dinner, and had left word that 
Mr. Fallon was to take possession of his usual room and make himself 
at home. This Miles proceeded to do. After a bath, to eradicate the 
grime of a four days’ railway journey, he unpacked his trunk, dressed, 
and then settled down with his pipe in front of a smouldering soft coal 
fire in the studio. By the time his pipe had burned out a little snow- 
storm had set in, and Miles, fresh from unclouded skies and eternal 
sunshine, donned his rain-coat and went out. It was a trifling snow 
that melted as soon as it reached the dirty pavements, but it was some- 
thing of a novelty and therefore enjoyable. Miles turned at the Avenue 
and loitered uptown. 

The city was in holiday garb. The shop windows looked their 
finest, garlands and wreaths of holly and laurel adorned the buildings, 
and along the curbs itinerant venders of crawling and hopping tin toys 
did a thriving business. Even the faces of the hurrying shoppers be- 
tokened something of the Christmas spirit. Miles dodged between 
yellow cars and mud-splashed hansoms and, reaching the farther end 
of Madison Square, went on up the Avenue. At the crossings the arc 
lights were springing into life, purple in the twilight, spluttering and 
protesting. One by one the windows along the way became radiant. At 
a jeweller’s Miles stopped to purchase a scarf-pin for Hunter. Coming 
out again, he paused to button his coat against the wet flakes, and his 
gaze, wandering to the next window, fixed itself upon an object that 
sent his heart jumping about inside of him as absurdly as one of the 
ridiculous tin toys. Striding to the window, he pressed his nose against 
the wet glass. 

The shop was a picture dealer’s, and the window, aglow with yellow 
light, held half a dozen framed canvases. Upon one of them Miles 
gazed eagerly, and the darkening street vanished, and he was once more 
under the apple-trees with the Princess. Before him was the glade, 
agleam with sunlight, fresh with the tender green of spring. The tiny 
brook, almost hidden by the lush grass and clumps of forget-me-nots, 
wandered away towards the road, and the blossom-laden trees narrowed 
towards it. Beyond was a blur of distant hills, and above was a radiant 
blue sky with a single fluffy cloud afloat upon it. December vanished. 
It was April once more. He could hear the trickling music of the 
sun-flecked stream, the trilling of the birds, and the droning of the 
bees. Then his eyes fell to a little tablet set at the bottom of the 
frame, and through the blurred glass he read: 


“The April joy of the blossoming world, 
And the charm of April days.” 
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He didn’t need the signature in the lower corner of the canvas to 
tell him the artist’s name; that “ P. Lynde” was quite superfluous. An 
instant later he was inside, facing a dignified, frock-coated salesman. 

“I want to ask the price of that picture in the window, the one by 
Miss Lynde,” he announced. 

The salesman refreshed his memory by a glance at the object in 
question. 

“ Fifty dollars, sir,” he replied. “A charming thing; quite one of 
the best I have seen by the artist; a typical example of her finest 
work.” 

“ Fifty dollars?” repeated Miles. ‘ You—er—you don’t think she 
would take more ?” 

“ More?” exclaimed the salesman. “ You mean less?” 

“No, I mean more,” said Miles firmly. 

“Why, I—I suppose we are empowered to get the highest price 
possible for the picture,” replied the other, viewing Miles narrowly. 
“ Fifty dollars is an extremely low figure to place on a picture of that 
sort, and. 

“ Exactly!” said Miles eagerly. “My own idea! I thought that 
possibly seventy-five—or eighty——” 

“Suppose you place your own figure,” suggested the salesman. 
“Let me bring the picture where you can see it. There! Now, I call 
that a remarkable piece of work, sir. Observe the lighting, sir. Splen- 
did, isn’t it?” 

“Splendid,” answered Miles warmly. “I—er—I forgot to say 
that if I bought the picture I should want to have it now.” 

“ We can deliver it this evening, sir, to any address in the city.” 

“T won’t trouble you; I'll just take it with me.” 

“ Certainly, sir; and the price? You said eighty, I think i 

“One hundred, I believe, was it not?” 

“Yes, yes; my mistake. I’ll have it done up carefully, sir. What 
name, please?” : 

“ Er—Mr. Smith.” 

Twenty minutes later Miles walked into Hunter’s apartment carry- 
ing a three-by-two picture swathed in brown wrapping paper. After the 
greetings were over, and Bistre had chewed Miles’s hand to his heart’s 
content, Hunter looked curiously at the object. 

“What you got there?” he asked. “A picture?” 

“Yes, it’s a Christmas present to myself. T’ll show it to you after 
dinner.” 

And after dinner the paper was tenderly removed and Miles set the 
picture on a chair for his friend’s inspection. 

“T don’t want any criticisms,” he warned. “I bought that because 
I liked it, and I don’t give a continental hang if the drawing’s wrong, 
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or the arrangement out of plumb, or the colors garish, or—or any- 
thing.” 

“ All right, my lad; 1 won’t criticise. All I’ve got to say is, that 
it’s the best thing I ever knew her to do; and if she can do that sort of 
thing right along she’ll make a name for herself. Where’d you pick 
it up?” 

“Blamed if I know; some shop above Madison Square, on the 
Avenue.” 

“T suppose you know the scene?” 

“Yes, I—I was there.” 

“ Ah!” said Hunter. “And that reminds me. We’re going out to 
the Green to-morrow to stay over Christmas? Do you mind?” 

“No, I think not. But what’s the idea?” 

“Oh, just a notion. I thought it would be rather jolly to spend 
the day out of town; New York’s so sickeningly ugly and dull on 
Christmas. I went out there to-day and got things ready. And I’ve 
persuaded the Ruggleses and Horace Taft and his wife to go out, too. 
So we’ll have quite a cosey party at dinner.” He turned to the mantel 
and began to fill his pipe from the old earthen jar. “'The Ruggleses are 
going to bring a friend along, too.” 

“ All right,” said Miles absently, his eyes on the picture. “ More 
the merrier, I suppose.” 

“ Well, that’s what I thought,” answered Hunter, stealing a glance 
at him. “By the way, Miles, I suppose you’ve got over that—that 
trouble of yours by this time?” 

“Trouble?” asked Miles. 

“T mean—Miss Lynde.” 

“ Oh,” said Miles. “ Well, I sha’n’t moon around the premises like 
a love-sick school-boy, if that is what you mean. As for getting over 
it—— No, I don’t think I have, Hunter. I’ve come to realize, however, 
that a fellow can’t have everything he wants in this world.” 

“That’s true,” grunted the artist. 

“ But I haven’t got through wanting,” added the other softly. "so 
don’t honestly think I ever shall.” 

There was silence for a moment while Hunter coaxed his pipe. 
Then,— 

“ Have you heard about her father?” he asked. 

“Her father? No, what?” 

“ He’s dead; died in October. I heard of it when I returned from 
your place. Quite a lot of us old-timers attended. Well, I guess he 
was glad enough, poor chap; I dare say he had been praying for it for 
years.” 

“ And—Miss Lynde?” asked Miles thoughtfully. 

“ She’s still here; lives at the same place, Miss Anamite told me; 
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working harder than ever, 1 suppose. Do you know, old chap, e been 


wondering whether”—he paused to push the tobacco down in the bowl 
—“ whether that didn’t have something to do with it.” 

“ What ?” ; 

“Well, whether she might not have treated you differently if she 
hadn’t had her father to look after. It’s just an idea, but Miss Anamite 
suggested the same thing.” 

Miles considered the proposition silently. Then,— 

“T wish I could think so,” he answered, “ but—no, I don’t believe it 
was that.” 

“ Well, anyway, if you see her again it might be well to—ah—find 
out.” 

“Thanks,” answered Miles non-committingly. 

‘ By the way,” said the artist, presently, “ I’ve got my copy of the 
new novel; much obliged. I haven’t had time to look into it yet. 
What’s it about ?” 

“ Oh, the usual things,” answered the other. 

“ Must be selling pretty well, from what I hear ?” 

“ Remarkably well, yes. I wish to Heaven I cared!” 

Miles was afflicted with terrible dreams that night, which finally left 
him wide awake in a tremor of fright, and with a terrible feeling of 
oppression in his chest. Investigation soon discovered the cause in the 
shape of Bistre, who was curled up fast asleep on Miles’s breast. He 
was removed, grunting protestingly, to another location, and after that 
Miles’s slumber was undisturbed. 

They journeyed out to Maple Green the next afternoon, reaching 
the studio after dark. Lights gleamed from the Tafts’ cottage, and 
from that sacred to the maiden presence of the Misses Ruggles. After 
supper Hunter proposed a call on the latter. Miles begged to be ex- 
cused, and, after a moment of perplexity, finding his pleadings in vain, 
Hunter went out alone. Miles spent the evening in front of a big log 
fire with his pipe and a book. But the book was more frequently on his 
knees than in his hands. Hunter came back at nine and the two went 
early to bed, the artist to fall instantly into loud slumber, Miles to lie 
long with his wide-open eyes fixed on the clear winter sky, in which a 
big white moon sailed gloriously. 

After breakfast was over in the morning, the two set about decorat- 
ing the house. Piles of evergreen had been gathered by Hunter’s orders, 
and now they were dragged inside and heaped lavishly wherever space 
allowed. In the midst of the work Hunter leaped suddenly from the 
chair upon which he had stood precariously winding evergreen above 
a picture, and hurried to the front window. Then he carelessly went to - 
the door, opened it, and looked out. 

“ By Jupiter, Miles, but this is a great morning!” he exclaimed. 
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“ Fine,” answered Miles, tacking sprays above the long window. 
“Yes, but you don’t realize how fine it is,” said the other impa- ~ 
tiently. “Come here and have a taste of this air.” 

“T’m not hungry,” was the reply. Nevertheless, he stepped down 
and crossed to the door. — 

“Look at the sunlight on those fields!” said Hunter enthusiasti- 
cally. “And look at that sky!” 

“ All right,” answered Miles. “ Very nice sunlight, very satisfactory 
sky. It seems to be blue to-day; quite a surprise, isn’t it? I don’t 
blame you for being startled, old chap; blue skies aren’t so common 
around this part of the world that——” 

“Look up the road there, too,’ interrupted the other. “See the 
way the light falls between those cedars.” 

“Hum, yes, nice effect; but don’t you think we’d better get on 
with——” 

Miles stopped short. There was something else besides light be- 
tween the cedars. A girl in a black dress was moving slowly away up 
the road. The blood rushed into Miles’s face, receded, and left it white 
as the little snow-bank beside the stoop. He turned with startled eyes 
on Hunter. 

“ Miss Lynde!” he whispered. 

“It does look like her,”’ answered the other calmly. 

“ But—what’s she doing here ?” 

“Visiting the Ruggleses. Didn’t I tell you they had a guest?” 

“This is your doing, Hunter!” 

“What of it, you idiot? Get your hat!” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Miles breathlessly. 

“T mean you’re wasting a lot of valuable time stopping here to ask 
questions. Don’t be a fool, Miles Fallon !” 

Miles looked from the artist to the black speck up the road. Then 
he looked back again. Then he dashed into the house. Then he dashed 
out. 


So did Bistre. 








XIII. 

THE earth rang underfoot like metal, but overhead was an April 
sky, a sky as deep a blue as ever arched over Venice. Not a cloud flecked 
it. The sunlight bathed the brown fields and russet meadows with plate 
of gold and sprinkled the furrows with diamonds where the frost-crys- 
tals lay. The air was at once mellow and pungent, like old wine newly 
spiced. Here and there, along the shadowed lees of banks or ’neath the 
tangles of wayside bushes, lay little drifts of snow, winter’s seals of 
possession. The maples across the ravine were stark and silent, but 
along the borders of the fields sentinel cedars stood erect and watchful in 
green uniforms. On southern slopes the grass still held its summer hue, 
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and against the warm gray bole of a withered beech a tiny woodpecker 
beat a cheerful tattoo. It was as though Nature had found a day mis- 
laid from Indian summer and had frugally tucked it into December. 

Miles climbed the breach in the stone wall and went softly through 
the orchard. The gnarled, low-spreading trees were deep in their winter 
slumber. Beneath them the turf was carpeted thickly with leaves limp 
and brown. There were no clustered blossoms to obstruct his view, and, 
once over the wall, Miles could see the sunlit glade and the little brook, 
its course marked by a ribbon of crystal blue. Beside the brook, looking 
towards the road, as though striving to reproduce in mind the scene she 
had put upon canvas, stood the Princess. Her back was towards him, 
and, with fast-beating heart, Miles went softly down the slope. But 
Bistre was little inclined for such slow going, and so, while Miles was 
still a dozen paces distant, he broke the spell of the girl’s thoughts by a 
frantic, ecstatic leap against her skirt. She turned, startled, and, with 
just a glance for Bistre, looked towards Miles. He saw the color flood 
her cheeks, and, in spite of his own blissful confusion of mind and 
senses, noted the smile that leaped into her eyes. She stood with out- 
stretched hand, blue-eyed, golden-haired, radiant-cheeked, while he cov- 
ered swiftly the space between them. His heart and eyes had hungered 
for her during half a year; he was mazed with the happiness that 
surged through him; his hand ached for the touch of hers; and s0, 
having reached her, he clasped the gloved fingers in his for just a 
moment, and,— 

“How do you do?” he asked politely. 

Even Bistre saw the humor of it and grinned broadly, with hanging 
tongue. 

“How do you do, Mr. Fallon?” responded Prudence. Then they 
looked at each other smilingly for a little, breathless instant, and per- 
haps something in the steady, eager gaze of his eyes moved her to hur- 
ried words. “ I—I had no idea you were here!” she said. 

“And I didn’t know you were here,” he answered, “until a few 
moments ago. You are stopping with the Ruggleses ?” 

“Yes; and you, of course, are with Mr. Brough ?” 

Ct 4 Yes.” 

Again there was a little silence. The color which had faded from 
her cheeks crept back. 

“He said nothing of it last night,” she said, perplexed. 

* No, neither did he mention your presence to me,” responded Miles 
meaningly. “It—it has every look of a conspiracy, don’t you think ?” 

Her eyes dropped and a tiny smile flickered about her lips. 

“Miss Anamite has been acting very mysteriously.” she answered. 
“T think now I understand.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt but what we’ve been made the victims of a 
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deep-laid conspiracy,” he declared cheerfully, watching her face. “And 
I am a very happy victim.” __ 

“ It’s nice of you to take it so well,” she murmured. She turned and 
gazed about her. “It doesn’t look much as it did when we saw it last, 
does it?” she asked lightly. 

“No, very little as it did when I saw it last,” he answered mean- 
ingly. “I spent a morning here waiting for you; and you didn’t come. 
It was .a very empty place that day.” 

“But you got on better with your picture, perhaps,” she laughed, 
“ without disturbance.” 

“No, I decided not to paint that picture. And it is just as well, 
for I’ve found one since then that serves much better.” 

“Yes?” she said questioningly. But he did not enlighten her. 
Instead, with a glance at her sombre gown and a lowering of his voice, 
he said: 

“ You’ve had a great misfortune since then, Hunter tells me. I am 
very sorry, Miss Lynde.” 

“Thank you,” she answered softly. “But my father’s death was 
not so painful to me as it would have been had he wanted to live. Mr. 
Brough told you about him? It was a welcome relief to him, and for 
his sake I try to be glad. But I have missed him terribly; we were 
together almost every moment.” 

“TI can understand that,” said Miles gravely. “I fancy you have 
been very lonely.” He paused. “I wish I might have seen him once,” 
he said regretfully. 

“He saw very few persons,” she answered. “ He was very patient 
through it all, but—I think he tried always to forget.” 

She began to move away towards the road. 

“You are not going so soon?” he asked. “ Won’t you stay a little 
longer? It is very early; look at the shadows.” 

“If you wish,” she answered. “TI have nothing to do all day ae; 
they won’t let me paint.” 

“They’re quite right,” he said decidedly. ‘“ You’ve been working 
too weg I’m sure; you don’t look near as well as you did in the 
spring.” 

“Don’t I?” she asked, with a smile. “ But I feel quite well.” 

“T think it’s remorse,” he said, with a shake of his head. 

‘Remorse ?” she questioned. 

“Yes; I—I got your note.” 

“My note? Yes, I supposed you had,” she said, looking away. 

“ And I did as you asked me,” he went on softly. “TI never sought 
you, although it was the hardest task I ever set myself. I almost kicked 
over the traces once, Prudence.” 

She cast a little, startled glance at him and swayed as though about 
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to take flight. He put his hand gently on her arm and she stood still, 
her eyes on the ground. 

“Why did you do it?” he asked. “ Why did you write that note? 
Did you think I would follow you?” 

“ Please!” she whispered. 

“Did you, Prudence? For if you did, you thought rightly. 1 
would have found you sooner or later, you know. Tell me, please; why 
did you write it?” ; 

For a long moment she made no answer. Then, slowly, she raised 
her face until her eyes were on his. 

“TI wrote it because,” she began bravely, “because——’ Then 
the lashes fell over the blue eyes. “But what can it matter,” she fal- 
tered, “ why I wrote it?” 

“T would like to know,” he answered gravely. “ You see, it wasn’t 
as though I was just the acquaintance you called me, ‘one of the few 
acquaintances,’ Prudence. You must have known that! It mattered 
to me a whole lot, dear, and it still matters. You can% make a man 
suffer as you made me suffer without its mattering. Why did you 
write it?” 

“Oh, please!” she said quickly, with a swift, beseeching glance. “I 
didn’t mean you to suffer! I didn’t think you—cared—so much !” 

“Cared! Why, I loved you, dear! Do you know what that means? 
That I thought of you day in and day out, and longed for just a glimpse 
of you as a thirsty man longs for water! That I’d have given anything 
in the world for just the chance to see you and touch you and hear you 
speak, for just the chance that is mine this moment! Cared! Is that 
caring ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” she cried. “ cid caring! Don’t you think I 
know? Don’t you think I—I—— 

She stopped, breathlessly, her cheeks warm with blushes, her red 
lips atremble, her eyes falling before his. 

“ Prudence!” ‘he whispered hoarsely.  “ Prudence! Think what 
you’re saying, dear! Do you mean it? Do you, sweetheart?” 

His arms closed about her until the bent head was against his shoul- 
der. Bistre, observing from a yard away, yawned cynically. The 
slim shoulders quivered under the black jacket, and when, at last, the 
blue eyes found courage to raise themselves to his, little tears trembled 
within them. Bending slowly, he kissed them, and they closed under 
his lips. Then, while they were still closed and might not see, he bent 
yet lower. 

The eyes opened and she struggled gently until she was very far 
away from him—oh, quite twelve inches! Then,— 

“ Do you know what you’ve done ?” she asked, with a little, tremulous 
laugh. 
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“Done? I’ve kissed the Princess!” he answered triumphantly. 
“T’ve kissed the woman I love better than all the world and all that the 
world has in it!” 

She crept back to him until his arms were again close about her. 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” she sighed happily. “Say it again—please !” 

“That I love you ?” 

The head against his shoulder nodded shyly. 

“T sha’n’t,” he answered sternly, “ until you have said it.” 

“Then listen!” she whispered. He listened, but for a moment the 
only sound he heard was the beating of his heart and the hollow gurg- 
ling of the little brook under its skim of ice. Then, like a breath, it 
reached him,— 

“TI love you—Miles !” 

“Say it again!” he cried eagerly. She shook her head, laughing 
softly. 

“It’s your turn,” she whispered. 

“T fear I shall tire you,” he answered, in simulated concern. 

“No, you won’t,” she answered. “You see—— Oh, I’ve wanted 
to be loved so!” she cried, with a little catch in her voice. “ I’ve been 
so—so lonely !” 

Presently, but not until Bistre had yawned again twice, she was 
standing away from him, blushing, radiant, happy, her hands busy 
with her golden hair. i 

“ And now I'll tell you why I wrote it,” she said. 

* Oh, I don’t care now,” he laughed joyfully. 

“But—but I want to! I wrote it because I was afraid 

“Afraid? Afraid of what? Of me?” 

“No, that is, not exactly. I was afraid you would make me love 
you, and—and I couldn’t have—then.” She paused thoughtfully. 
“ But I did!” she cried exultingly. 

“T don’t understand !” 

“ Well, if you had—had said what you have said now, I might have 
—have——” 

“I wish to Heaven I had!” he groaned. 

“ But I couldn’t,have then, don’t you see?” she went on earnestly. 
“T couldn’t have left father. There was no one else to look after him! 
he needed me every minute of his life. And I was afraid—afraid——” 

“ But you might have told me, Prudence! I wouldn’t have asked 
you to leave him, dear. I could have helped you.” 

“T was afraid,” she repeated doubtfully. “I was afraid—of 
myself -s : 
“Do you know, dear,” he asked, a little later, “ that this is Christ- 
mas Day?” . 

“T had quite forgotten it!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 


!? 


? 
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“And so had I,” he answered. “But now, with my Christmas 
present in my arms, I can’t very well help remembering. How do you 
like being a Christmas present ?” . 

“J—I like it,” she murmured. “ Only—only I don’t think I am 
very much of a one.” 

“The best man ever had, my Princess!” he answered softly. 

“ Princess?” she asked. “ Was that the name you said you had for 
me—once ?” she asked shyly. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ That was the name I gave you the very first 
moment I saw you here amongst the apple-blossoms with the sunlight 
on your hair.” 

“Really?” she asked, looking wonderingly into his face. Then, 
“T don’t think I could have looked much like a princess,” she said re- 
gretfully, “ with an old white dress on.” 

“Ah, but you did,” he answered stoutly. “The dearest, fairest, 
most beautiful princess in all the world; my Orchard Princess !” 

Stooping, he kissed her smiling mouth. Then, side by side, with the 
little brook singing a happy pean to their ears, they passed down the 
sunlit glade. 

So did Bistre. 
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NEWPORT MARSHES 
BY CLARA SHERWOOD STEVENS 


WALKED with weariness, my eyes downcast, 
My heart beat forth its memories of the past, 
The tears my soul would shed might fall at last. 


And as my heart beat, so against the sand 
The sea strove heavily. It seemed the hand 
Of melancholy rested on the land. 


The marsh was desolate. My feet must pass 
Where water murmured in the waving grass— 
An undulating green and clotted mass. 


I gazed, unseeing, till my weary eyes 
Beheld a blue and wondrous heron rise 
And soar away to bluer summer skies. 





Then to my heart I said, “ O heart of mine! 
Look up—take courage from this heaven-sent sign, 


For life and hope and fairer days are thine.” 
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HE coming of summer brings some relief to the gardener who 
7: has been busy with making beds, sowing seeds, and pulling 
weeds through the earlier part of the season. But there will 

still be much to be done in the garden. Indeed, there will always 
be work there for the gardener who is thoroughly in love with flowers 
and their cultivation. But one of the delightful things about gar- 
dening is that it pays the gardener as he goes along, and the satisfaction 
afforded by doing something to make it easier for the plants to do 
their work well makes even hard work pleasant to the person who 
grows flowers because he loves them. Such a person will always be on 
the lookout for something to do in the garden, and he will not fail to 


find it. 
e 


Have you given the Dahlias proper support? If not, see to it at 
once that they are well staked and tied up, for their stalks are ex- 
tremely brittle, and a sudden strong wind—a heavy shower, even— 
may break them down. Set a stout stake by each plant and tie the 
main stalk to it firmly. Use strips of soft cloth for this purpose in 
preference to strings. I have frequently had Dahlia-stalks half cut 
off in windy seasons by the strings with which I fastened them to 
their stakes. It is a good plan to paint the stakes a dull green, that 
they may not show among the foliage. 

If the season happens to be a dry one, be sure to water your Dahlias 
well. A pailful of water, daily, is not too much for each plant. Pour 
it about the main stalk to make sure of its getting just where it will 
do the most good. If simply poured over the soil about the plant, a 
good deal of it will be wasted. If the soil is not rich, apply some 
reliable fertilizer at midsummer. The Dahlia is a gross feeder, and 
must be liberally supplied with nutriment if you want it to do itself 
justice. ‘ 

The Gladiolus is another plant that must be given support. Its 
flower-stalks are tall and slender, and very top-heavy when in bloom. 
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They are easily beaten down by wind and rain-storms, and, if once 
prostrated, they seldom straighten up again. This misfortune can only 
be avoided by furnishing each plant with a support.- Neat little 
wooden stakes, painted green, can be bought very cheaply at the 
florist’s. If these stakes are housed in winter, they will last several 
seasons. One stake in the centre of a group of Gladiolus stalks will 
be sufficient to support all of them if they are tied lightly to it. 
Danger consists in the stalk’s breaking at its junction with the root, 
and whatever prevents it from falling in such a manner as to cause 
disruption there is amply sufficient in the way of support, as the stalk 
itself is tough and elastic, and is seldom broken by severe winds. 
@ 


Tea Roses like to have their roots damp and cool. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to keep them well mulched with grass-clippings from the 
lawn. When the clippings begin to decay, dig them into the soil and 
apply more. Let them be two or three inches in depth, and so spread 
out that the ground is entirely covered by them. The soil in which 
these Roses are planted ought to be very rich. Old, decomposed cow- 
manure is the ideal fertilizer for this plant. After all the buds on 
a branch have developed into flowers, cut it back sharply. Leave but 
- one or two “eyes” on it. These, if the soil is sufficiently rich, will 
soon develop into branches, on which from three to half a dozen flowers 
will be borne. By keeping up the cutting-back process throughout the 
season it is an easy matter to make the plant renew itself repeatedly— 
provided the soi] is well supplied with nutriment. This is the secret 
of the successful culture of this class of roses. By proper management, 
they can be kept in bloom from June to November. 

® 

Sweet Peas are inclined to bloom profusely in early summer, but 
thereafter there will be a falling-off in the quantity of their flowers 
unless they are prevented from developing seed. In order to keep 
them blooming throughout the season, go over the vines daily and 
cut away every seed-vessel that has begun to form. The plants, 
thwarted in their efforts to perpetuate themselves by the production 
of seed, will at once set about the work of reproduction, and as the 
first stage in this process is the production of flowers, it naturally 
follows that by preventing them from following out the instinct we 
can keep them blooming throughout the greater part of the season. 
This applies to nearly all garden flowers. 

® 

I would not allow Pansies to bloom in midsummer. They are 
seldom satisfactory at this season, because the hot weather exhausts 
them. Cut away all the old branches, leaving nothing of the plant but 
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the crown. It will remain practically dormant until cool, fall weather 
sets in. Then dig about it and apply fertilizer, and in a short time 
it will send out branches on which flowers as large and fine as those of 
spring will be produced until the coming of cold weather. 


Chrysanthemums which have been put into the ground to grow 
throughout the summer will need considerable attention. They should 
be staked and securely tied to prevent their being broken down as soon 
as they have formed heavy tops. They should be pinched back from 
time to time to secure a bushy, compact growth of branches. They 
should be fertilized well in order to secure vigorous development. They 
must be watered well if the season is a dry one, for it is impossible to 
properly develop this plant in soil that is not kept moist. Allow it 
to get really dry at its roots and your plant receives a check from 
which it is not likely to recover during the entire season. Insects 
must be watched for. The black beetle is this plant’s worst enemy. 
As soon as one is seen, prepare an infusion of the Ivory soap of house- 
hold use by melting half a ten-cent cake of it and adding it to a ten- 
quart pail of water. Spray the plants thoroughly with this decoction, 
being sure that it gets to the underside of all the foliage. 


Asters are frequently attacked by a black aphis which does most 
destructive work in an incredibly short time. You must be constantly 
on the lookout for the pest. As soon as one is seen spray the plant 
with clear water, and then powder it thickly with tobacco-dust. If this 
insecticide is applied promptly and liberally, one application is gen- 
erally sufficient. But there must be no delay—no half-way work about 
it. Let the insect alone and he will speedily put an end to your plants. 


If there is transplanting to be done, attend to it, if possible, on 
lowery or rainy days. Before lifting your plants, water them well. 
This will harden the soil about their roots and enable you to remove 
them without much disturbance of the plant. Always shade them for 
a few days after transplanting. I do this by making a cone of thick 
paper about a foot across at its widest part. I run a stout wire out 
and in through the lap in the paper. This holds the cone in shape. 
The lower end of the wire is inserted in the earth, on the sunward 
side of the plant. The covering thus formed and supported affords 
all the shade that is needed without interfering with a free circulation 
of air. At night the cones are removed, that the plant may get the 
benefit of the dew. 
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If the season is dry and the weather hot, artificial watering must 
be resorted to in order to secure a proper development of nearly all 
the flowers grown in the average garden. But do not begin it unless 
you can, or will, continue it as long as it is needed. Better let your 
plants take the chances of pulling through the dry spell unaided than 
to begin to give assistance of this kind and then discontinue it. In 
applying water, do it after sundown, as evaporation will take place 
slowly then and your plants will get the fullest amount of benefit from 
it. Use a watering-pot with a long spout, without a spray-nozzle. 
This will enable you to get the water just where it is needed most— 
at the roots at the centre of the plant. If you use a spray-nozzle, the 
water will be so sprinkled over a large surface of ground that it does 
very little good. There must be enough to penetrate the soil to a depth 
sufficient to reach the feeding roots. 


Most young gardeners labor under the impression that stirring 
the soil in a time of drouth is not the proper thing to do. But it is 
the very thing that needs doing. Leave the soil unstirred, and it soon 
crusts over in such a manner that moisture from dews and ordinary 
rains cannot penetrate it. But stir it enough to make its surface light, 
and keep it in that condition, and it takes on a porosity which enables 
it to absorb whatever moisture there is, precisely as a sponge does. 


While most of the work of pulling weeds ends with June, it will 
be necessary to continue the warfare against them, to a greater or 
less extent, throughout the season. Weeds are aggressive and deter- 
mined, and they never give up their efforts to secure a foothold in 
the garden. You may congratulate yourself to-day that the last of 
them has been uprooted, but to-morrow you will discover others grow- 
ing in nooks and corners where they had hoped to escape detection. 
Allow a few of them to grow undisturbed for a week or a fortnight, 
and they will develop seed enough to fill your whole garden. Make 
it a rule to look for weeds every time you inspect it, and as soon as 
you have found one to pull it up. Bear in mind that every weed pre- 
vented from ripening seed saves a good deal of work next season. 


Every amateur gardener ought to invest something in tools which 
will facilitate and make as easy as possible the work in hand. One 
of these is a double-bladed hoe. One end of the blade is wide, like 
the ordinary hoe, except that it is cut into teeth like those of a large 
saw. The other end is pointed, the sécket for the handle being in 
the middle of the blade. With the wide-toothed end weeds can be cut 
Vou. LXXVI.—8 
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‘down rapidly and easily in spaces where there is plenty of room to 


give it full swing. When you are at work close to plants, reverse it 
and use the pointed end. You will be surprised to find how close you 
can work without injuring the seedlings in the row. In fact, with a 
little practice, you can pick weeds away from flowering plants, with 
this sharp point, almost as effectively as with the fingers. Give one of 
these hoes a trial, and you will not care to use any other kind. 

Another useful little tool is a weeding-hook, or claw. It has fine, 
curved fingers which take hold of weeds and uproot them as you 
draw it through the soil. These fingers also stir the soil to the 
depth of an inch or more if you apply a little extra force to the tool, 
thus answering the double purpose of weeding and pulverizing at one 
operation. With such a weeder you can accomplish more in an hour 
than you can in half a day when you pull weeds by hand. 

A sprayer is needed in every garden. Not the small hand-sprayer 
made of tin, but a small force-pump to which a hose is attached, 
having a nozzle which enables you to graduate the stream of water to 
any desired degree of fineness. This pump is portable, is made of 
brass, and will last for a lifetime if properly cared for. Water can be 
thrown twenty or thirty feet with it in a solid stream. A turn of 
the nozzle-regulator will instantly change the stream to a fine spray. 
The value of this pump is most fully realized when insecticides are 
used, but its usefulness is by no means confined to gardening operations. 
Use it on the house-plants on the veranda daily and they will never 
be troubled by red spider or disfigured by the dust which fills the 
atmosphere in hot, dry weather, and settles over everything out-of- 
doors. 

e 

Every garden should have its wheelbarrow, and a spade whose blade 
should be kept sharp and clean. After using it, be particular to re- 
move all soil that adheres to it, and once a week go over it with a coat 
of oil. This will prevent rust and have a tendency to keep it in good 
working condition. When it is not in use, put it under cover. There 
should be a place for all garden utensils where they can be stored 
and properly sheltered. If you make it a rule to put them there, 
when you have finished using them, you will know where to find 
them when they are needed, thus saving yourself much annoyance, as 
well as loss of time, for a tool left where you used it last is seldom 


to be found when wanted. + 


I am often asked about the summer care of bulbs. Should they be 
left in the ground or should they be taken up and replanted later in 
the season? I do not disturb my bulbs as long as they bloom well. 
If they fail to do this, I lift them as soon as they have ripened their 
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foliage and store them away in a cool, dark place until September, 
wrapped in paper, and packed in boxes of buckwheat bran or dry saw- 
dust. Wrapping in paper is necessary to prevent evaporation. When 
I take them up, I throw away all weak or diseased ones. The beds 
in which they are to be planted in fall should be prepared by spading 
up the soil to the depth of a foot and a half, manuring it well, and 
working it over until very fine and mellow. Get the bulbs into the 
ground by the middle of September, in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity to fully establish themselves before cold weather comes. If I 
do not consider it necessary to transplant, I manure the bed well and 
grow annuals in it. These will not interfere with the bulbs below. 
e 

A great many persons make a practice of turning their house- 
plants out of their pots at the beginning of summer and planting them 
in the beds. They do this, they tell me, for two reasons: it gives the 
plants a chance to make strong, healthy growth, and it does away 
with the care they must receive if kept in pots. That plants in the 
garden-beds grow more vigorously than in pots I admit, but when 
fall comes and they have to be lifted and repotted their roots have to 
be cut away to such an extent that the plants receive a check from 
. which they will be months in recovering. Any disturbance of a plant’s 
roots injures it seriously, and the removal of it from ground to pot at 
the approach of cold weather interferes with it at a most critical period. 
A little thought will convince anyone that all the growth of the season 
must be sacrificed in getting the plant ready for the house, so nothing 
has been gained by planting it out. Really, much has been lost, for 
it comes to its winter’s work in a weakened condition which makes it 
impossible for it to hold its own with plants kept in pots throughout 
the entire season. The roots of such plants do not have to be dis- 
turbed in fall, consequently they receive no such check as must, of 
necessity, come to the plant that is taken from the ground and crowded 
into a pot not large enough to accommodate a quarter of the roots it 
has made during the summer. It is true that plants grown in this way 
take care of themselves through the summer, but I take it that the 
person who really loves flowers will be willing to give them all the 
care they need if kept in pots when they realize that it is to their 
advantage to so keep them. A plant in a pot is always under control. 
You can encourage it to grow, if growth is desirable, or you can 
keep it practically dormant until the time comes when you desire it to 
develop. 

Nor do I believe in sinking them in the ground in their pots, as 
many do, arguing that in this way they avoid the dangers which 
attend the potting of plants from the open ground. A plant in a pot, 
sunk in the ground, is almost sure to suffer, and seriously, because 
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its owner labors under the belief that it gets all the moisture it needs. 
She infers this because the ground outside the pot seems moist. But 
the fact is, the pot, while porous to a certain extent, is not sufficiently 
so to admit moisture from the soil about it freely enough to meet the 
requirements of the roots enclosed by it, and because of this the plant 
suffers, nine times out of ten, and completes the summer season in a 
condition that is anything but favorable to good work later on. This 
can be prevented by applying water regularly, but in no other way. 
And the regular use of water on sunken plants is quite sure to be 
neglected, therefore the probabilities are that the plants we attempt 
to summer on this plan will be inferior in every respect in fall to those 


kept in pots on the veranda. 
® 


Beds of plants of ornamental foliage, like the Coleus, Alternanthera, 
Achyranthes, Pyrethrum, and Centaurea, will require constant and 
careful attention if you would have them afford entire satisfaction. If 
planted in rows or patterns, they must be clipped two or three times 
a week to prevent the several colors used from reaching out beyond 
the limits assigned them and blending with other colors, thus destroy- 
ing that distinctness of outline upon which much of the beauty of a 
bed of foliage-plants depends. This clipping can be done easily, how- 
ever, by running the pruning-shears along the row, or about the edges 
of the pattern, cutting away whatever branches have straggled across 
the line. Dying leaves must be removed promptly, for neatness is 
all-important in this phase of gardening. 


Marguerite Carnations are worthless as summer-bloomers. They 
seldom perfect a flower before the last of September. But they are 
among the best of our late-flowering plants, and no garden ought to 
be without them. While their blossoms are not quite as large as those 
of the green-house varieties, they are quite as fragrant, and a large 
percentage of them are as double and as fine of form. In order to 
secure compact plants with many blossom-stalks, nip out the first 
shoots that show a tendency to reach up and force the plant to “stool” 
out, after the fashion of lawn-grass. Such a plant by the latter part 
of September will be a mass of foliage out of which many flower-stalks 
will thrust themselves during the cool weather of autumn, each one 
bearing several buds. Generally, this Carnation will be in its prime 
at the coming of cold weather. I have lifted large plants of it every 
fall for several seasons past and potted them, and they have flowered 
in the greenhouse throughout the entire winter. In lifting these plants 
care should be taken to disturb their roots as little as possible. My 
plan is to water them so thoroughly the day before potting them 
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that the soil will have no tendency to crumble. I cut down about 
them, on three sides, with a sharp spade, having the block of earth 
enclosed by these cuts about the size of the pot it is to go into. Then 
I insert the spade on the fourth side quite deeply and bear down on 
its handle slowly and carefully. This lifts the mass of earth con- 
taining the plant in such a manner that it seldom breaks apart, con- 
sequently the roots are not disturbed in the least. Trim off the edges 
of the block to fit your pot, drop the plant into it, crowd it down 
firmly, and the work is done. Set the plants in a shaded place for 
a few days before removing them to the house. Shower them daily, 
but do not apply water to their roots until the surface of the soil 
looks dry. When you take them indoors, put them in a cool room 
if possible. If they are kept in very warm rooms, their growth is 
slender and weak. They will not be injured by weather that has a 
frosty edge to it. Frequent showering will keep down red spider, and 
the application of Ivory-soap infusion will destroy aphides if they 
attack the plants, as they are likely to, indoors. 


Now is the time to start many plants for winter use. Get them 
well under way before cool weather comes if you want them to give 
satisfaction in winter. Geraniums, Abutilons, Begonias, Heliotropes, 
Salvias, and other plants of similar nature are easily grown from 
cuttings. The surest way to root them is to insert them in shallow 
boxes of clear, coarse sand, which should be kept warm and moist. In 
a week or ten days most of these cuttings will throw out roots. When 
new leaves appear, you will know that roots have been formed. Let 
a second set of leaves appear before you remove them from the sand- 
box. Then pot them off into moderately rich soil, using small pots 
at first and shifting to larger-sized ones when the old ones are filled 


with roots. . 


Many of our garden annuals make excellent flowering plants for 
the living-room in winter. Go over the Petunia bed, and when you 
find a particularly pleasing variety pot it. Cut away all the old top 
at potting-time. As soon as the roots have taken hold on the new 
soil you put them into, branches will be sent out from the crown 
of the plant. Nip these back until you have a dozen or more of them 
—enough to make the plant bushy and compact. Such a plant will 
begin to bloom as soon as taken into the house in fall, and continue 
to do so throughout the entire season if the old branches are cut back 
from time to time to induce the production of new ones. Ageratum 
blooms beautifully in the house and will afford great pleasure because 
of its rare, delightful color. Salvia gplendens—the intensely scarlet 
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variety—is a far better winter-bloomer than many of the rare plants 


sold by florists. 6 


Speaking of the Petunia as a house-plant reminds me that I wanted 
to tell my readers how I treat my Petunias in the garden-beds. Those 
who have grown them know that along towards the latter part of 
summer the plants look rather the worse for wear. They have ex- 
hausted themselves by profuse flowering. When I see this, I go over 
the bed and cut away all the old growth. Not a stalk is left. Then 
I scatter fertilizer over the bed and wait for results. In a short - 
time a vigorous growth of strong, new branches takes place, on which 
flowers quite as large and fine as those of early summer will be borne 
in wonderful profusion. In this way I force my plants to renew 
themselves. ‘They will be in their glory when heavy frosts come. 


Light frosts will not harm them. 
® 


Now is the time to get baskets of hanging-plants under way. Do 
not wait, as so many do, until late in the season before attending to 
this work. A basket of vines will not be at its best for at least six 
months, therefore we cannot afford to put off the preparation of it 
if we would have enjoyable specimens in midwinter, when they will 
be most appreciated. The commoner plants, like Moneywort, Lysi- 
machia, Othonna, Tradescantia, and Saxifraga, will afford more satis- 
faction than the “novelties” which florists offer for sale at fancy 
prices. Do not depend on single plants in the making up of baskets, 
but make use of at least half a dozen plants in each. All the sorts 
I have named will grow from cuttings, which need not go into the 
sand-box, but can be inserted in the soil with which the basket is filled. 


Right here I want to tell the lover of hanging-plants how I k:ep 
mine supplied with water. Plants suspended from the ceiling are 
not easy to get at, and are frequently neglected or forgotten for days 
at a time. As a result, they are generally sorry-looking specimens. I 
take a tin can holding a pint or more. I make a hole in the bottom 
of it, just large enough to let water dribble through slowly. This I fill 
with water, and place on the soil in the centre of the basket. Generally 
there will be foliage enough to conceal it. If there is not, it can be 
made inconspicuous by painting it a dull green. The slow, steady 
outflow of water will keep the soil evenly moist if the hole in the can 
is of the right size. This must be determined by experiment. It is 
an easy matter to fill the can every day, or oftener if necessary, and 
put it in place, but it is not an easy matter to mount a chair or the 
step-ladder and apply water in the old way. 
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ERRY McGOWAN was a bit of a farmer, and a bit of a mason, 
and a bit of a laboring man. He had a wheen of roods of a 
middling passable kind of land that he wrought when it needed 
it in the Ware (spring) day and in the harvest, and atween times he 
went masoning and laboring to neighboring farmers round about. 
Terry hadn’t much, but he always managed to scrape together as much 
as kept himself and his wife warm and snug. And together they lived 
for long enough, attending to themselves and to their religion, and 
doing their duty by both God and man. In them days times was 
harder again’ our blessed religion than—thanks be to God !—they are 
now, and the few priests hadn’t just the convayniances that they might, 
living as they did a kind of hand-to-mouth life, and depending on their 
poor flock for the bare necessities. 

On one Sunday, Terry being, as usual, at Mass, Father Luke give it 
out off the altar after prayers that he was in black need of some kind 
of an excuse of a beast to give him the wee drop of milk for his tea 
in the mornings. For the milk was just then so uncommon scarce 
that it’s often his Reverence had to take his tay as black as the bog 
water, and it was ill indeed it becomed his parishioners to see him 
wanting; but. then what could they do, for there was many’s and 
many’s the family of them had only the same story to tell that they 
hardly didn’t know the taste of milk, it was so long since it crossed 
their lips. Father Luke, he pointed out at the altar, as was said afore, 
the cold, black need he was in, and gave it out that if any of the 
charitable of the flock would have it in their kind hearts to see their 
way to lend him the loan of a strapper beast for a little while till the 
milk would get plenty again, they would be repaid twofold—meaning, 
of course, that Saint Peter would score it again’ their account in King- 
dom-come. Well, me brave Terry, when he got home after Mass, 
himself and his good woman were sitting gosthering over the fire about 
one thing and another, and Terry turned it up about the priest’s re- 


quest; 
7 
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“ Nabla,” says he—Nabla was his wife’s name—“ Nabla,” says he, 
“ye heard what Father Luke said to-day, asking for a strapper 
beast ?” 

“Throgs and I did then,” says Nabla, “and it’s in the sore need 
the poor man,—may God bless him every day the sun shines on him !— 
it’s in the sore black need he is, poor man, for the beast with the wee 
drop of milk; for we know, Terry, it’s hard enough it puts on you or 
me or the likes of us to have to do without the sup of milk and drink 
the black tea on the bare-footed stomach, all as one—but sure, then, 
what must it be for a priest to have to do it? It’s unconscionable, that’s 
what it is.” 

“Faix, ye say right there, Nabla,” says Terry. “It’s too bad 
entirely, so it is, and a disgrace to the parish—it’s burning I was with 
the fair shame when he had to make a mention of it at all. And, 
Nabla, ye heard what he said that them that would let him have the 
loan of a cow beast for a stretch would be paid back double, and he’d 
pray that where they’ve only one beast now they might have two?” 

“T heard the same, a leora, Terry,” says Nabla, “and what’s more, 
I believe it. Them has the good will of their priest will be sure to 
have luck all the days of their lives, and nothing about either them- 
selves or their houses but ’ill thrive. And, moreover nor that, Terry, 
atween you and me and the bedpost, there’s them and their prayers 
isn’t maybe as often answered as Father Luke’s, and if I was in the 
extremities of distress, and ye came to me with two offices, and ye said 
to me, ‘ There, now, Nabla, there’s an office of the Pope’s, and there’s 
another of Father Luke’s—which of them will ye take? I’d reach 
and put out me hand, and I’d thank the Pope, and take Father Luke’s 
—may the good Lord shower down His blessing on the man!” says 
Nabla. 

“Just so, Nabla, and right, I daresay, ye’d be. But it would be 
a grand thing, Nabla, to get paid double,” says Terry. 

“So it would,” says Nabla. 

“T’m thinking,” says Terry, “if we'd take and give our wee strapper 
beast to Father Luke?” 

“Well, if ye did,” says Nabla, “the Lord wouldn’t forget ye.” 

“Nor Father Luke. I think Father Luke wouldn’t forget us,” 
says Terry. “I think he wouldn’t see us beat, but be as decent as his 
word, and have us paid back twofold.” 

“T’m certain sure of it,” says Nabla. “And ye’d bring a blessing . ~ 
about yer house,” says she. be. 











“H’m!” says Terry. “A blessing is a very fine thing, and we all: ee: 


stand in need of it, dear knows; but then everything in its place—I’d 
sooner see two strapper cows coming about it. Then we’d have more 
heart to work for the blessing after,” says he. 
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“Well, I’m sure, Terry,” says Nabla, “that ye’ll get both the 
strappers and the blessing.” 

“Then, Nabla,” says Terry, “ Father Luke’ll get the cow.” 

No sooner said nor done. Terry didn’t rest till he got the stick 
in his fist, and loosening the strapper out of the wee byre, walked her 
off to Father Luke’s. Father Luke, ye may be sure, was the pleasant 
man and the thankful man when Terry walked to him with the strap- 
per. When he heard it was the only beast. Terry had, he wasn’t for 
having it on no account, and wanted to turn it back with him. But 
Terry wouldn’t hear of this, nor wouldn’t be paid by him. He put 
her into Father Luke’s byre, and tied her up with his own hands. 
When Father Luke saw there was no reasoning with the man, for he 
had no reason in him, he treated him decently, and gave him his 
blessing, and sent Terry home in high spirits, saying-that he wouldn’t 
lose by the same transaction, but the blessing and the strappers would 
shower on him soon and sudden. 

Well, time comes and goes, and we don’t know where it went; and 
two days wasn’t well passed round till Terry’s strapper comes trotting 
home to him again, along with a bullockeen that Father Luke had 
running on the grass with it and that took up with it. And when 
Terry saw the pair of them coming cantering up to the’ house he runs 
to the door and calls out Nabla. 

“Nabla, Nabla,” says he, “them was the true words of Father 
Luke’s when he said them would lend him a strapper would be-repaid 
twofold. Here comes our own strapper back to us in company with a 
brave lump of a bullockeen. Faith,” says he, “ Father Luke, you’re 
the man for my money, and if ever ye want a strapper again, just tip 
me the word, and I'll go bail ye’ll not want one long; and if ye want 
two, why, I’ll steal one for ye.” 

“Oh,” says Nabla, says she, “didn’t I tell ye the blessing it was 
to have Father Luke’s good prayers about one. Ye have now got yer 
own strapper back and a bullockeen along with it, and there’s no tellin’ 
how many ye may get yet—for Father Lake’ 8 prayers don’t always 
begin and end the one day.” 

“ All right,” says Terry, “the more the merrier.” 

Then Terry and his wife tlt very next day killed the bullockeen 
and .salted it. They had a wee, dawny creature of a tailor sewing 
for them whose wife used to beat and abuse him for drinking, and 
they boiled some ribs of the bullockeen and set down the wee tailor 


-to it along with themselves. But what would ye have of it, the wee 
" creature of a tailor was so used to nothing but abuse, and the leavings 


of the table at home, that when he was set down to such a grand meal 
he gorged himself till he choked and fell dead off the chair. When 
Terry saw this he started away to the tailor’s wife and told that he 
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fell dead across the lapboard as he was basting a pair of corduroy 
trousers, and that the very last words he put out of him was to mind . 
and not forget to tell the crowner that it was the abuse his tarmagant 
of a wife give him that had taken his life. 

“Ochon! Mhuire a’s truagh!” says the wife, says she, “sure if 
ye tell that Pll be done for entirely, and they'll hang me up without 
judge or jury! Ochon! Mhuire a’s truagh! What will I do? Or 
what’s going to happen to me at all, at all?” says she, wringing her 
hands up and down. 

“Tl tell ye what ye’ll do,” says Terry, scratching his head, “ just 
give me ten pounds and I’ll fix it that ye’ll neverjuear another word 
about it.” “i ; 

“Qh, Mhuire a’s truagh! Ochon! ochon!” gays she, “I'll do 
that and welcome, and I’ll pray for ye all the days I live. If I abused 
him meself, sure Saint Peter wouldn’t stand him, the wee bag, run- 
ning away to the public-house with every penny he could rap and 
run and then coming home to. me at untimely hours as drunk as a 
beggar and ranting and roaring like a wild bear! Human flesh couldn’t 
stand it, and no more could I—and sure, ochon! ochon! sure, if I did 
now and then knock his brains again the brace, or take him by the 
nape of the neck and seat of the breeches and drop him into the 
dunghill sink afore the door there—sure, I say, if I did chastise 
him that way back and forward itself, it was for his own good I done 
it, if he’d only knew it; and if he’d only lived a while longer he’d 
soon been cured of the drink, and when he’d look back at himself and 
think how he escaped with the life, it?s down on his two bare knees 
he’d have gone and thanked me for knocking his head again’ the brace 
to open his eyes, and for throwing him into the dunghill sink to take 
the smell of the drink off him. But, Mhuire a’s truagh! he was always 
the contrary boy, and it’s just like him to die on me hands when I had 
him next to cured of it—and then to accuse me with the last breath— 
ochon! ochon! ochon!” 

So Terry got his ten pound; and then the question was what he’d 
do with the corp, that it wouldn’t be found out. But it’s a close hedge 
has no gap, and this was the time when the people was carrying the 
butter and corn to the priest to pay him in lieu of steepens (stipends), 
so Terry doubled up the wee tailor into a creel and off with him. to 
Father Luke’s. When he got there he found just outside the door 
a creel of butter that was after coming, and the man had gone inside 
to tell Father Luke. Down Terry dumps his creel-full of tailor and 
up on his back he h’ists the creel-full of butter, and it wasn’t while 
ye’d be saying “ Jack Robinson” till he was off again; and once away, 
an eye away, Terry wasn’t long putting hills atween him and the 
priest’s and home with the butter. 
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In the meantime the man that fetched the butter had been in and 
told Father Luke, and——” 

“ Arrah, cead mile failte to ye, Andy,” says the priest to him. 
“Is it yerself I have in it? And who'd be expecting to see you, now? 
And it’s hale and hearty ye look. And I hope the good woman stands 
it as well as yerself? _ And how is the childre’, Andy? And I hope 
and trust Mickey’s better o’ the chin-cough, and Dinnis of the measles ? 
And the youngest’s the born picture of yerself, Andy, when ye were 
like him. Won’t ye sit down till ye tell me all the news?” 

“Thanky, Father Luke! Thanky, thanky, and God’s blessing be 
about ye. And they’re all as lively and hearty as harvest hares, yer 
Reverence. The good woman herself—thanks be to God for all His 
kindness !—was never better. She’s as stout as a salmon and as 
healthy as a moor-fowl. Mickey’s chin-cough is no trouble to him any 
longer; and if ye were to see Dennis himself and a spoon getting round 
a noggin of stirabout, ye wouldn’t need to ask if he was better of the 

‘measles. I hope yer Reverence’s ‘self is as hale as I’d be wishing ye. 
It’s in regards of a wee bit of butter,” says he, “that Maidgy put . 
in the creel and packed me over to ye with. If yer Reverence would be 
kind enough to tell me where I’d put it, or what I’d do with it. I have 
' it just outside the door here.” 

“Oh, me darling were ye always, Andy! And not a cos neither 
was Maidgy ever behind ye. Decent people ye were ever and always, 
and decent will be the childre’ after yez. Tell Maidgy when ye go home 
that if there’s ever anything lies in Father Luke’s power that he can 
do to oblige her, she has only to name it, and it’s better nor done 
already. Sit down, sit down, Andy, up to the fire, till ye get a cup 
‘of tea to warm ye, and we'll look after the butter by-an’-by. Maire,” 
says Father Luke to his girl, “ Maire,” says he, “take and put down 
the teapot and stew us as good and as black a drop for Andy here as 
ever ye took out of it. And then,” says he, “take a knife and a clean 
plate and go out to Andy’s creel there, outside the door, and cut out 
a nice piece of his own butter for him—for it’s sweet it is, I know; 
and I couldn’t treat him to better than his own if I tried—I know 
Maidgy’s butter of old, and it’s watering me 7 is for it at the present 
time, so hurry up, Maire.” 

Well and good, Maire put down the teapot with a handful of tea 
in it to draw; and taking a plate and knife, she goes out to the creel 
to cut a piece of Andy’s own nice yellow butter. Lo and behold ye! 
what does she see but the white face of the corp grinning up at her out 
of the creel, and she raised one melia murther, and fell back on the 
doorstep as dead as a skewered goose for all the life was in her. And 
when Father Luke and Andy heard the robétin they came out of the 
house like troopers to find what was up, or what was the matter at all, 
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at all. And the first thing Father Luke sees, after lifting the fainted 
girl, was the white face of the wee dead tailor looking up out of the 
creel at them, and—— 

“Holy murder,” says Father lade, “ Andy, what do ye mean by 
this at all, at all? Or is this the creel of butter ye fetched me?” 

Andy looked into the creel then, and seeing the corp of the tailor 
too, he got like the lime-wall in the face, and he staggered and would 
have fell, only Father Luke caught on to him. 

“ Father Luke,” says he, when he got his breath with him, “ when 
Maidgy put the creel on me back at home, I’ll give ye me book oath 
on any book in Christendom that it was a creel-of as yellow butter as 
you, Father Luke, ever put under your tooth,—no disparagement to 
ye,—whatever the sorra badness has been wrought on it since I left 
home.” 

“ Well,” says Father Luke, “whether it was butter or not was in 
it when ye left home—and I have no reason to doubt yer word, Andy, 
nor wouldn’t doubt it for more—it’s wee Tammas Hilferty, the tailor 
of the Croas beyond, that’s in it now—leastaways, it’s what’s for him. 
And atween you and me, Andy, it’ll not be to the good of either of us 
if his mortal remains is found in our company, for it looks mighty 
suspicious to be cadging him round my house covered up in a creel; 
and if we’re caught with him here we'll hang for it, as sure as soot. 
The sooner we can do away with the creature’s body, then, the better, 
Andy.” 

So both of them got into a fright of the tailor’s body being found 
with them,—and little wonder,—and considering together, they came 
to the conclusion to bury him in the priest’s garden. Then, hoist- 
ing the creel on to Andy’s back, Father Luke got a spade and a pick 
and they went into the garden and commenced digging a grave for 
the wee tailor. But, be me sowl, they weren’t half through with the 
grave when who'd come and look over the hedge but me brave Terry 
McGowan, coming to look and see what they intended doing with the 
corp. 

“ Good-morra, yer Reverence,” says Terry. 

“ Good-morra to yerself, Terry,” says Father Luke, standing atween 
Terry and the creel, and trying to hide it with the tail of his coat. 
“ Good-morra to yerself, Terry,” says he. 

“ And good luck to the. work,” says Terry. 

“ Thanky, thanky, Terry,” says the priest. 

“It’s not digging spuds ye’d be this time of the year?” says Terry. 
“No, it isn’t,” says the priest. ! 
“Nor setting them neither?” says Terry. 

“ Nor setting them neither,” says the priest. 

“ Nor it’s not mining for gold yez is, yous and Andy?” 
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“No, it’s not mining for gold we are,” says the priest, moving him- 
self round into new ground, for Terry was working round too, not 
letting on all as one as that he did want to see what was in the creel. 

“TI don’t believe I ever heard tell of any diamond mines in this 
part of Ireland that ye might be looking for,” says Terry. 

“TI don’t believe there’s no diamond mines here, Terry,” says the 
priest. 

“But whatever wee job yez may be at,” says Terry, “yez ll want . 
help.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, it’s nothing,” says the priest, says he; “it’s 
nothing, nothing at all, Terry, and we don’t want no help. Go home 
like a decent man, Terry, and maybe it’s Nabla will be looking for 
ye to carry her in a creel of turf or do some other kififle about the 
house—and thank ye kindly.” 

“Father Luke,” says Terry, says he, “ don’t ever- mention it to me 
that I’d be so mean as to pass by and see ye sweating yerself at work 
ye weren’t brought up to, and that I wouldn’t ask to relieve ye—don’t, 
- Father Luke, ever mention the like to me. It woul¢n’t be in the 
McGowans to do such a dirty trick,” and with that Terry was over 
the hedge at a bounce, and standing atween them. “Show me the 
- spade out of yer fist, yer Reverence—but holy Saint Peter, Saint Paul, 
and Saint Patrick!” says he, crossing himself as he looked into the 
creel, “ what’s that yez have in the creel, yer Reverence? Sure, Father 
Luke, ye don’t mean to say it’s poor Tammas Hilferty of the Cross 
beyond that his poor distracted wife is going dimented over the country 
asking and inquiring for, but can’t get tale nor tidings of? Father 
Luke! Father Luke! Oh poor Father Luke! I wish I had never 
seen the day ye’d come to this! Ochon, ochon!” says Terry, taking 
round the tail of his coat to wipe the tears out of his eyes. 

“ Arrah, be easy with ye, Terry,” says Father Luke, says he, com- 
mencing and explaining to him the whole story. 

“Oh Father Luke, Father Luke,” says Terry, says he, when he 
listened to it all, “I wish I could believe ye—I only wish I -could be- 
lieve ye—or, what’s better, make a judge and jury believe ye. But, 
. Father Luke, amich, they'll say when they hear yer story that them 
would murder a poor, motherless, defensive tailor wouldn’t stop at 
making up a plausible story. Oh Father Luke! Father Luke! 
Father Luke! what came over ye at all, me poor man, for to do the 
likes of it?” 

And there it was Terry kept bemoaning, and there was no use in 
Father Luke trying to reason with him, and the poor man got into 
a fright entirely that it would get out he murdered the tailor. And 
to get Terry out of his way, so as to get the corp buried, says he,— 
“Terry, ye killed my bullockeen and ye ate him,” says he. 
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“Oh, but, yer Reverence,” says Terry, “that was all be an over- 
sight, and it was nothing at all to killing a tailor. I know yer Rev- 
erence has it into. me for that job, but I think after this day we’ll be 
evens,” says Terry. 

“ Well, I’ll tell ye what it is, Terry,” says Father Luke. 

“Tell me,” says Terry. 

“Go home quietly and decently and say nothing to no mortal about 
anything ye’ve seen this day, and I give ye forgiveness.” 

Now Father Luke, poor man, had a bit of a pig, and it went by 
the name of “ Forgiveness,” because it wandered about among the 
neighbors’ houses with no other occupation than to snap a pick here, 
and a pratie there, and put its head into the stirabout pot at the next 
place, and so on; and when it would make off with its misdemeanors 
no one would think of lifting hand or foot to it. “Ye know it’s the 
priest’s pig,” they would say, “and it must have forgiveness.” 

So, no sooner did me brave Terry get the word from Father Luke 
that he’d give him forgiveness, than he thanked his Reverence and 
off he started, and “ Husthee! Husthee!” drove Forgiveness, squealing 
and grunting, home afore him to Nabla. 

Father Luke, poor man, wasn’t long till he missed Forgiveness 
from about the doors, and it come to him at once how Terry had taken 
him in, and putting two and two together he got the opinion that 
Terry wasn’t without knowing something of the little tailor’s corp. 
But he’s a wise man that can keep his tongue in his jaw, and Father 
Luke never split lips to Terry or any other man over it more; but, 
all the same, he kept the same Terry at arm’s length after. And 
throgs, maybe it was as well for him if he had anything to lose. 


es 


NIGHT 
BY WINFRED CHANDLER 


FAR off through the stillness sounds 
A A robin’s vesper song ; 
Adown the winding willow paths 
Slow cattle creep along. 


In dusky skies of opal fade 
The sun’s last lingering bars, 
Then Day.lets down her raven locks 
And twines them thick with stars. 
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S an instructress of young ladies Miss Serena Priestley was so 
A greatly esteemed in fashionable circles that even her summer 
vacations were preémpted by a few favored daughters of the 

rich who could afford the privilege of her company. 

Sometimes she emulated Saint Ursula and led a band of maidens to 
foreign lands, but she preferred what she engagingly called a “home 
summer.” 

It is with such a home summer at her summer home we have to deal. 

The Reverend Philander Caxton was the pioneer. He had secured 
for himself a house, a sail-boat, and a Nantucket useful man on one 
of those tiny islands which in extenso separate the waters of Buzzard’s 
Bay from Vineyard Sound. On the island there was another house, 
therefore what was more natural than that Mr. Caxton should offer its 
occupancy to his esteemed parishioner, Miss Priestley, together with a 
share in the sail-boat and useful man? Also what was more natural 
than that Miss Priestley should close with the offer, for she found 
herself so benefited by his advice, especially in mundane matters, that 
she seldom received a new pupil or made an investment—the inevitable 
corollary—without elucidating her ideas by a talk with her Rector. 


If he were out, she sometimes had a few words with his maiden sister, 


but Miss Caxton never elucidated; she only served as a pretext for 

Miss Priestley to linger till the spiritual head of the house returned. 
The last day of June saw the two households nearing their tem- 
porary home in the little steamboat that had borne them across the 
waters of Buzzard’s Bay, and behold! Turtleback Island lay before 
them like a lovely green ichthyosaurus floating on summer seas. 

Miss Priestley nodded her head in commendation of what she saw, 
while her five young. charges—for, alas! her family lacked the com- 
pleting sixth—picked up their bags and umbrellas and prepared to 
go ashore. Mary March, the eldest, helped little Dodo Stone to find 
her gloves, and, having replaced the ribbon on the end of Miss Bum- 
stead’s pigtail, she gave her attention to the Walsh twins, who had been 
seasick and were still sulky. 

There were yet five minutes to spare, and Mr. Caxton, who had 
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. been speaking to the Captain, joined Miss Priestley and resumed an 
interrupted conversation. 

“T have arranged to have your telegram sent,” he eaid. 

Miss Priestley moved her camp-stool farther from the party before 
responding,— 

“T hope I have decided wisely.” 

Mr. Caxton’s upper lip puckered itself into a point. 

“TI am inclined to think so. To bé sure, the girl is eighteen— 
somewhat older than your other pupils; but that is no objection pro- 
vided she does not fill their minds with romantic folly about her 
love-affairs. I note from the uncle’s letter that he is keeping her in 
ignorance of her destination in order the better to secure her separa- 
tion from this Mr. Caspar Coventry.” 

Miss Priestley drew Mr. Kirkpatrick’s letter from her bag and 
glanced over it. 

“You see,” she explained, “ Miss Kirkpatrick gets control of her 
money when she marries, and her uncle deplores a haste that puts her 
in the power of a fortune-hunter.” 

“Quite so—quite so!” Mr. Caxton exclaimed in concurrence. 
“There is but one weak point: the uncle appears to have the charge 
of her money until she does marry, and possibly it might be to his 
interest to prolong her spinsterhood.” : 

The serpent and the dove blended in the ecclesiastical countenance. 

“In the plot of a novel—yes!” said Miss Priestley, more sharply 
than was quite befitting a seeker for guidance,—“ but in plain, every- 
day life who ever heard of a gentleman plotting to defraud an orphan 
niece ?” 

“TI am simply presenting every point of view,” said Mr. Caxton, 
slightly nettled; but the situation was saved by their opportune arrival 
at the wharf. 

Miss Priestley rose majestically from her camp-chair,—thereby 
nearly overturning Dodo Stone, who stood unperceived at her elbow,— 
and Mr. Caxton, having given his arm to his sister, led the flock 
to dry land. 


For the first three days nothing of interest happened. 

Miss Priestley quelled her servants and had her establishment in 
running order before Miss Caxton had ceased to wail over the per- 
forated nature of the pots and pans. The young ladies ate, slept, 
studied, bathed in the sea, and enjoyed feminine recreations—all by 
rule. 

Miss Priestley jaded. no time; she had already begun her talks 
on literature, for which she was so famed, and expected exceptional 
results in that and other subjects. 
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Oh fortunate young ladies! Absorbent as sponges, they were 
settled where the waters of knowledge lapped them round. 

The afternoon of the third day found them assembled on the 
piazza facing the steamboat landing engaged in feminine pursuits. 
Jean Walsh read aloud, the three elder girls embroidered, and Dodo 
Stone dressed her doll. She, poor child, had been so nagged and 
bullied by Miss Bumstead and the Walsh twins that she had withheld 
a piece of news they would have given their eyes to know. She had a 
power almost masculine of suppressing information. 

Miss Priestley came out of the house and bowed to the young ladies, 
who rose in a body and stood till she had passed. She now unfurled 
her parasol and walked towards the steamboat landing; the boat was 

_close at hand. Hurrying down the path from the Caxton house came 
the Reverend Philander, agog to overtake her. He mopped his fore- 
head as he ran; the day was warm. 

“How I wonder where they are going!” exclaimed Miss Walsh, 
shutting her book. “ Dodo, do pick up your doll’s clothes; you are 
so untidy.” 

Dodo stretched out a sturdy young leg and, planting her foot on the 
doll’s fluttering garments, which threatened to elope with the breeze, 
decided the time for revenge had’ come. 

“T know,” she said, “and I sha’n’t tell you. You have all been 
perfectly horrid to me since we have been here.” 

“We haven’t at all—I’ve a great mind to pinch you!” exclaimed 
Jean Walsh. 

“You’re a perfect little snake, Dodo,” said the twin-echo. 

“TI never was disagreeable to you, except to hide the chocolates!” 
said Miss Bumstead. 

“Oh Dodo, how unjust!” said Mary March—and Dodo melted at 
her appeal. 

“Not you, Mary. You are always kind. I’ll tell you. They are 
going to meet the new pupil.” 

This bare bone of information made a tremendous barking. 

“How do you know?” 

“What is her name?” 

“Who told you?” 

“How did you dare keep it to yourself!” 

Dodo ignored everyone but Mary as she answered : 

“Her name is Miss Kirkpatrick. She is eighteen years old. Her 
uncle wants her money and has separated her from her lover—and 
there’s the boat.” 

As the gangplank was made fast a girl in deep mourning came 
ashore accompanied by a tall man in conspicuous clothes. He pre- 
sented his young companion to Miss Priestley and Mr. Caxton, and 
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his voluble conversation was in marked contrast to. her haughty re- 
serve. 

The boat had but a small consignment of freight for Turtleback 
and promptly blew its whistle, and the stranger made hasty adieux and 
sprang on board; he was returning with it to New Bedford. ; 

The girl walked silently between her new guardians to the piazza. 
She was extremely handsome in a pale, dark way. Her sleepy-looking 
eyes were set wide, her mouth was scarlet and betrayed much sweetness, 
her nose was short. She carried herself like a princess. 

“Your future companions,” said Miss Priestley, approaching the 
group—“ Miss March, the two Miss Walshes, and Miss Bumstead.” 

As each was named she offered her hand—Mary March with a 
smile, the twins indifferently, Miss Bumstead with a heavy lunge. 

Dodo, overlooked in the introduction, came forward as Miss Priest- 
ley disappeared with the Rector. 

“I’m Dodo Stone,” said the sapined child, putting her ion 
in Miss Kirkpatrick’s. 

The tall girl stopped, tilted up the child’s face, and with a quick 
indrawing of her breath kissed her passionately. 

“You look like someone I know,” she said, ashamed of her exhibi- 
tion of feeling. 

Dodo’s pride was that of conquest, but she didn’t throw away her 
advantage. 

“That is Gay Head,” she said, dragging Miss Kirkpatrick round 
the turn of the piazza, as if to show her the view, and then whispered, 
“ You look like the photograph on Uncle Caspar’s dressing-table.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick flushed divinely. 

“Can you keep a secret?” she asked. 

“ You bet!” said Dodo. 

“TIT am,” said Miss Kirkpatrick; and they rejoined their com- 
panions with all gloom dispelled. 

In the meanwhile Miss Priestley was refreshing the Rector with 
tea in her private sanctum where no foot of pupil ventured to intrude. 
She knew she had to hear his verdict upon Mr. Kirkpatrick and her 
mind misgave her. It came without circumlocution. 

“T did not like that man’s face,” said Mr. Caxton. 

His expression blended the fox and the owl this time instead of 
the serpent and the dove. 

‘“ Really, you distress me,” said Miss Priestley. 

“T am not sure but what I ought to advise.you to telegraph to 
him to come back and take his niece. I fancy you would do well to 
wash your hands of the whole affair.” 

“Tf you do not conceive him to be a truly good man,” said Miss 
Priestley, “ how fortunate it is that we have the poor girl with us! 
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The pure moral influence we can exert may prove a greater blessing to 
‘her than her money.” 
“T hadn’t thought of that view of the case,” said honest Philander. 


The correspondence of Miss Priestley’s young ladies was subject 
to inspection. 

The day after Miss Kirkpatrick’s arrival she wrote a letter of few 
words, addressed to Caspar Covington, Esq., and took it herself to Miss 
Priestley. 

“ Are you aware that I shall read this?” asked the elder lady. 

“Pray do,” said Miss Kirkpatrick. “It is simply to tell Mr. 
Covington, to whom I am engaged, that I have arrived safely under 
your roof and that your roof is situated on Turtleback Island and not 
the Isles of Shoals, as we were led to suppose.” 

“Let me be equally frank,” said Miss Priestley. “You cannot 
correspond with any young man while under my care, therefore you 
may destroy your letter yourself or I will do it for you. In regard 
to your misapprehension of this locality, it is neither your place nor 
mine to criticise your guardian.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick took back her letter and tore it into fragments, 
but in the same postbag for which it had been destined there went 
another letter in large, childish writing which Miss Priestley would 
have done well to read, because it was full of contraband information 
and it also suggested some deficiency in English composition. 

The letter was from Dodo to her light-minded young mother, who 
had just enough wisdom to place her little daughter in quieter sur- 
roundings than she was likely to find with her parents in Newport. 


“Dear Mummy: My doll fel and lost her i yesterday. 
There is a new gurl Estel Kirkpatrick. she noes Unkel Casp. 
I am crazy about her. she cries a gray deal. Your loveing 
dorter 

* DoroTuy.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick knew nothing of this letter; she was too honest 
to make use of a child in furthering her own affairs, and as for Dodo, 
her reticence was phenomenal. 

- The letter was bread cast upon the waters, and upon the waters 
were its results found after not so many days. 

The month of July wore on. The young ladies passed the early 
morning hours in the school-room and at midday prepared for their 
bath in the sea. Miss Priestley, feeling that a bathing-costume de- 
tracted from her personal dignity, watched them from the shore. The 
useful man in a blue shirt and what he termed “a pair of old pants” 
stood up to his neck in water as a safeguard between the ladies and the 
more boisterous breakers. 
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The party was occasionally joined by two Noah’s Ark figures, who 
stole down from the Caxton house and went hand in hand into the 
waves. These wore straw hats securely tied under their chins and 
costumes of marked propriety. Being so self-respecting they ought to 
have been secure from familiarity of any kind, but fresh air and 
exercise were apt to engender high spirits in Dodo Stone, who was 
like a tadpole in the water. One morning, having baited Miss Bum- 
stead by offering to drown her till that literal person sought the shore 
in tears, Dodo so far forgot herself as to come swimming behind the 
Reverend Mr. Caxton, and, clambering like an ape on his back, she 
' gave a whooping cry of “Here goes!” and dived from his shoulders 
with such force that he fell backward and disappeared. He might 
never have regained his footing if Miss Caxton’s screams had not 
brought the useful man to the rescue. 

"For this indiscretion Dodo was condemned by Miss Priestley to 
forego pudding and to learn her catechism before the next Sunday. 

The child bore these two punishments like the Spartan she was, 
but when in addition she found herself excluded from a fishing-party 
Mr. Caxton gave on the mutual sailboat, the Mary Jane, she burst into 
howls that swept the island. The sounds of distress reached Miss 
Caxton and caused that tender-hearted person nearly as much anguish 
as Dodo. 

“Such a baby as she is, poor little thing; to think of punishing 
her so severely for a bit of play in the water,” said the old lady 
to her brother. 

A sly crack at Miss Priestley was not without its attractions to 
Miss’ Caxton, who was far from sharing her brother’s infatuation. 
She was a gentle old woman with a pink-and-white complexion, gray 
hair parted in that broad path that goes before destruction, and a 
duck-bill nose. She determined that Dodo should have a sail—so she 
should—and that inside of a week, even if she had to take her herself! 
A still more cogent reason for carrying out this kind intention was 
that Dodo’s tenth birthday was imminent and the sail was in the 
nature of a treat. 

To Miss Caxton’s surprise,—possibly to her disappointment,—Miss 
Priestley pronounced herself entirely propitious to this second picnic 
on the water. She promised a holiday and ordered a lunch that even 
included a birthday cake. With her, mercy ever followed on the heels 
of justice—her punishments were reformatory, not vindictive. 

The day of celebration arrived. Mr. Caxton had put himself and 
the sailboat at the service of the ladies; he was a redoubtable sailor, 
and with his hand on the tiller Miss Priestley would have braved a 
tempest. Fancy, therefore, her chagrin when Miss Caxton sent over a 
note at breakfast announcing the indisposition of her brother, but 
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suggesting that as the useful man was perfectly capable of managing 
the boat, little Miss Stone should have her sail. 

Miss Priestley sent for Obediah Billings, the useful man, and con- 
jured him solemnly to testify to: his capacity. 

a “Do you feel yourself able, Obediah, to take us safely 6, Cottage 

City and back without the assistance of Mr. Caxton?” 

Her eyes fixed Obediah sternly, and he up and spake like a man. 

“Wal, I calculate that you and Parson Caxton would be floating 
upside down in Buzzard’s Bay before now if I hadn’t er done all the 
sailin’ for yer every time as you've had out the Mary Jane. The 
Parson’s a blame good man, but he dunno the rudder from the bow- 
sprit.” 

Obediah doubled himself up with ‘mirth, oi Miss Priestley, after a 
sharp rebuke for what she called his breadth of language, agreed to 
accept him as sailing master. 

It was a beautiful day, though a slight haze hung over the water, 
and what breeze there was came from the east. Gay Head looked vague 
and mysterious and finally faded mistily from view. 

The girls fluttered down to the boat in their white linen coats 
and skirts, for all the world like a flock of sea-gulls, and even Miss 
Priestley had a nautical appearance in blue serge with a pair of marine 
glasses slung across her ample shoulders. The good things destined 
for their lunch were already stowed away in the locker, and innumer- 
able bottles of ginger ale protruded their nozzles from a tub of ice. 

Obediah, who had carried this innocent stimulant from the house, 
once more allowed his tongue the freedom of comment, only this time 
he addressed his remarks to the waitress, who was tripping beside him 
with the sandwiches and cake. 

“Say, Bridget,” he grinned, “’pears to me the ladies is layin’ out 
to git real devilish with all this drink aboard. Pity now they haven’t 
a drop of plain spirits for the Cap’an.” 

Bridget was scandalized, and answered sharply,— 

“It appears to me, Obediah Billings, that you’ve got too much 
plain spirits aboard already or you wouldn’t behave so waggish.” 

Though digressive, this is pertinent, for it illustrates the light- 
minded manner in which Obediah assumed the responsibility of the 
Mary Jane with its fair freight of aristocratic femininity. 

Light-minded or sober-minded, as the case may be, he got them 
off in fine style, and, having taken a preliminary skim in Buzzard’s 
Bay, they dashed through the holl between Turtleback and the adjacent 
island and found themselves bobbing up and down in Vineyard Sound 
with a head wind and precious little of that. 

By a series of tacks Obediah managed to get about half way across 
on their way to Cottage City, when the wind died out absolutely, and a 
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thick fog came rolling in upon them that shut out their own masthead 
and made the linen garments of the young ladies about as comfortable 
as wet sheets. 

“Wal! here we be!” said Obediah as triumphantly as if he had 
attained his goal and were tied up to the wharf. - 

“‘ Where are we?” asked Miss Priestley, trying to peer through the 
encompassing fog. 

“Bekammed,” said Obediah. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the lady, whose knowledge of boating was 
largely built upon a steam experience, “perhaps we had better go 
home—we can’t stay here all night.” 

“That’s just whar I’m calc’latin’ to stay,” said Obediah, “ onless we 
get a tow.” 

“A tow?” said Miss Priestley anxiously. 

“We lay right in the track of steamers,” said Obediah. “Some one 
on ’em might tow us somewhar.” 

“Or send us to the bottom!” groaned Miss Priestley, losing all 
presence of mind. “Where are the life-preservers? We must put 
them on at once.” 

“That ain’t a bad idee,” said Obediah, assisting Miss Kirkpatrick 
to distribute the cork jackets which lay piled in the locker beside the 
lunch-baskets and which now seemed so much more desirable than the 
refreshments. 

For some time a hoarse grunting had been borne to their ears, 
and now it became more distinct, till there was no mistaking the sound ; 
a steamer was approaching and keeping her siren going with praise- 
worthy regularity—indeed, they fancied they could even hear the 
screw. 

Obediah searched farther in the locker and produced a megaphone, 
—he wanted the ladies to see that the Mary Jane had a fog-horn as well 
as another,—and he even sacrificed a quid of tobacco that had stood by 
him all day the better to hail the approaching vessel. 

“ She ain’t a mile off,” he affirmed with glee. “We'll get a tow for 
sure! Naow, ef I wuz you, ladies, I’d cheer up and hev a bite of 
dinner and a swig o’ comfort”—here he made wry face at the ginger 
ale—“ and mebbe then yer won’t feel so skeered at nothin’.” 

Miss Priestley shook her head impatiently; she was not open to 
comfort just then, nor were the Walsh twins, who, for certain reasons 
connected with the motion of the boat, felt a loathing for food; but 
Mary March and Estelle Kirkpatrick declared drowning would not be 
made any pleasanter by fasting, and so they unpacked the sandwiches 
and induced Dodo and Miss Bumstead to eat, while Obediah stood in 
the stern and puffed out his cheeks to blow. 

_ “Dern the old plug!” he complained; “wot’s stuffed in it, any- 
how!” 
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And while he applied it to his eye instead of his mouth the noise 
of the siren and the thud of the screw seemed to jump at them through 
the fog. Even Dodo was frightened and clung to Estelle, and then— 
oh! horror of horrors!—a great white wall grazed them on the star- 
board side and flopped the Mary Jane over on her beams with her eight 
passengers all shrieking and struggling in the water. . 

Fortunately, the screams announced the catastrophe to the yacht, 
which was barely moving, and two boats were lowered with all speed 
and sent to the rescue. 

The Mary Jane was kept from sinking by her sail, which lay flat 
upon the water, and the wretched party clung to her as best they 
could. Their position, however, was perilous in the extreme, and the 
assistance, prompt as it was, came none too soon. 

The first boat from the yacht was manned by two sailors and a 
young gentleman of striking appearance, who was hailed as soon as 
recognized by Dodo Stone with loud shouts of: 

“Uncle Caspar! I’m Dodo, and here is Estelle!” 

The name Caspar, being an unusual one, could not fail to attract 
Miss Priestley’s attention even in the extremity of her distress, and 
she had ample time to search her memory as to why it was so familiar, 
for she was left clinging to the mast while the young gentleman called 
excitedly, “ Estelle, I am. coming!” and then helped Miss Kirkpatrick 
into the boat with a tenderness that was somewhat trying to the patience 
of the other ladies, whose lives were dear to them if not to the handsome 
stranger. 

Dodo and Obediah were the last to be taken off, because, being 
expert swimmers, they were best able to wait. 

When Miss Priestley found herself safe in the stern of the larger 
boat among some of her rescued flock—including Obediah, on a thwart . 
—she proceeded to ply Dodo with questions regarding Mr. Coventry, 
which fortunately failed to reach his ears, because he was in the bows 
with Estelle, buttoning his coat round her shivering shoulders. 

“Did I understand you to say that gentleman was your uncle?” she 
demanded. 

Dodo proudly admitted the relationship. 

“Then, pray,” said Miss Priestley, “why should you suppose him 
particularly interested in saving Miss Kirkpatrick ?” 

“Because he knows her,” said Dodo earnestly; “he keeps her 
picture on his dressing-table.” 

Up to this moment Miss Priestley had hoped against hope. She 
could not believe fate had played her such a trick as to plunge her 
prisoner pupil directly into the arms of her lover—but that only 
showed she didn’t know fate! 

Dodo was in wild spirits. She kept calling out,— 
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“Hello, Uncle Casp., ain’t this larks!” to the annoyance of the 
rest of the party and especially of Obediah Billings. 

Obediah was mad; he said he was mad through and through. He 
cast an eye of nautical contempt on Mr. Coventry and spoke his mind. 

“Why don’t you folks look whar yer goin’?” was his reproof. 
“ Couldn’t you see the Mary Jane layin’ right in yer way and me a 
waving of yer off!” 

But Mr. Coventry was so busy whispering his gladness in the ear of 
his little lady that he never even tried to defend the yacht against the 
charge of unbecoming conduct on the highseas, and for anything I know 
the question of who shall pay for the Mary Jane is still unsettled, for 
she went down in the deepest waters of Vineyard Sound, and the fishes 
celebrated Dodo’s birthday with the cake and sandwiches. 

And now on the good yacht Cupidon there was embarrassment,— 
nay, distress,—for seven dripping females were assisted up the gang- 
way by Mr. Covington and received at its head by Colonel Wallstreet, 
the owner, supported by half a dozen bachelor guests, and among the 
whole ship’s company there wasn’t a garment sufficiently feminine to 
offer to the ladies while their own clothes were drying. 

Miss Priestley tried to forget the magnitude of the disaster while 
she expressed her gratitude for their safety both to Colonel Wallstreet 
and to Mr. Covington, though as regards the latter it was difficult to say 
“Thank you” with one breath and “Keep your distance” with the 
next; and yet she felt that Miss Kirkpatrick must be protected from 
his assiduous attentions. 

Half a dozen cabins were at once put at Miss Priestley’s service, 
and as the choice lay between male attire and going to bed, she at 
once ordered the young ladies to their rooms. She was so shaken, poor 
soul, that Colonel Wallstreet offered her his arm when she started off 
to marshal her pupils below, and so strange was the effect of her - 
shiny wet dress with its clinging outlines that she appeared like a 
gigantic seal resting one flapper in the elbow of the Colonel while a 
wake of moisture marked their progress along the deck. 

She instructed Miss Kirkpatrick to stay close beside her, for she 
intended that rebel to share her cabin as the readiest means of guarding 
the situation from a serious outcome, but this wise precaution was 
frustrated by Miss Bumstead’s falling in a fainting fit and Miss 
Priestley feeling obliged, in common humanity, to keep her under her 


eye. 

She waited just long enough to lock Miss Kirkpatrick in her room 
before she began her efforts to revive Miss Bumstead, who was un- 
dressed and laid between the blankets of Colonel Wallstreet’s own bed. 
This left the Walsh girls and Dodo to their own devices, but the twins 
were too miserable to get into mischief, and nobody ever minded Dodo. 

It would have added immeasurably to Miss Priestley’s anxieties if 
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she had known that the steward set her prisoner at liberty almost 
before her back was turned, for under cover of collecting the wet clothes 
he unlocked her door with nis pass key and presented the young lady 
with a package from Mr. Covington containing a complete new suit of 
sailor-boy clothes, with a cap marked Cupidon in gold letters and a neat 
pair of canvas shoes. ft 

One might almost suspect collusion on the part of the lovers result- 
ing from their brief téte-d-léte in the bows of the boat. 

As no restriction had been put upon Dodo’s actions, she was bound- 
ing about the yacht like a dripping puppy till her uncle caught her 
and, taking her to his room, he gave her an old bathing-dress and a 
pea-jacket with which she was to replace her wet things and report to 
him in the smoking-room. She never wasted time; in five minutes 
she was back, dressed in orange and black combinations that fitted her 
much after the fashion of a collapsed balloon and a jacket that swept 
the floor. Her little, bare toes curled into the soft wool of the smoking- 
room carpet and she evidently enjoyed the effect she produced, for she 
persuaded Colonel Wallstreet’s son, a lad of fifteen, to take snap- 
shot photographs of her in various attitudes, and then suggested that 
they should lie in wait for larger game. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Coventry was having a private interview with 
Colonel Wallstreet, which appeared to result in mutual satisfaction ; 
gratitude on one side and congratulations on the other, together with 
an exchange of a pocketful of banknotes and an I. O. U. from Coventry. 
- The Colonel was truly a friend in need. 

“You promise to keep the dragon lost in the fog till we are safe 
on the New Bedford boat?” said Coventry, wringing his friend’s hand, 


and then added, after consulting his watch, “ We have four hours to do — 


it—it isn’t two o’clock yet.” 
- “Trust me!” said the gallant Colonel. “She shall not get a sight 
of her clothes till after your boat has left Turtleback this evening.” 

“Where is she?” asked Coventry anxiously. 

“ Shut up in my cabin with the fat young lady who wore a pigtail— 
if you don’t think she is safe to stay there, we might anchor her with 
a little food.” 

He touched the bell and ordered tea for the ladies. 

All this had consumed quite half an hour, and during that time 
Miss Bumstead had fallen into a gentle sleep, so that at last poor Miss 
Priestley found time—and privacy—to divest herself of her seal-like 
garments. She was pleased, indeed, to do so, for her teeth were chat- 
tering and the cold of wet linen chilled her very bones. 

She was attired in a blanket only when a rap came on her door 
and an insinuating voice offered her hot tea. Hot tea! Since the Arch- 
‘Tempter wriggled himself into feminine confidence with an apple, 
there has never been such a temptation to disconsolate womanhood as 


pe 
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that self-same beverage. What wonder that Miss Priestley cried joy- 
fully through the door,— : 

“ Set it down and go away.” 

“Impossible, Madam,” said the polite steward, bending under the 
weight of the tray, “it is too heavy for you-to lift.” 

Miss Priestley, in a flutter, made bold to open Colonel Wallstreet’s 
wardrobe, and, finding there a pair of trowsers and a double-breasted 
sack coat, she quickly donned them and, having swathed her throat 
with a damask towel, she threw open the door and stood before the 
amazed steward as personable a middle-aged gentleman as he had ever 
beheld. 

The lady blushed hotly—but it was a question between trowsers and 
hot tea, and her shaking frame clamored for the warmth. Miss Bum- 
stead also, waked by the rattle, was begging piteously for a cup. 

The steward hardly glanced at the ladies, but when he had set 
the tray on the table and, with his back turned, was putting out the 
cups and saucers, his shoulders shook suggestively. Perhaps it was 
Miss Priestley’s soaked pompadour that excited his risibility, for it 
seemed incongruous with her trowsers. Whatever the cause, his mirth 
was Offensive to the lady; she became suddenly conscious of her feet, 
and having requested him to find her a pair of slippers, she was glad to 
dispense with his company. Indeed, she was acutely miserable, for 
personal dignity figured so largely in her estimate of herself that its 
infringement left her a stranger to her own personality. 

Her hands shook as she poured out the tea for Miss Bumstead and 
then assisted the girl into a smoking-jacket of the Colonel’s before 
allowing her to sit up to drink it. However, this little service to 
another did something towards restoring her calm, especially as Miss 
Bumstead’s dull eyes expressed no amusement, and she had just dropped 
a second lump of sugar into her own cup whén a slight commotion 
outside of her window arrested her attention. 

She sprang to her port-hole, which commanded a view of the gang- 
way, and there at its foot was a naphtha launch, and stealing over the 
yacht’s side went two figures—a tall, broad-shouldered young man, 
whom she quickly recognized as Mr. Coventry, and a slim sailor boy. 
Mr. Coventry seemed strangely solicitous about his companion and held 
out his hand, which was grasped by one so small and white that Miss 
Priestley in her astonishment let the sugar-tongs fall. At the same 
moment Colonel Wallstreet came running from the saloon and called 
loudly,— ; 

“ Good-by—good-luck to you!” 

Now, although Miss Priestley could not see the Colonel, she heard 
his hearty words almost as plainly as did the little sailor, who, turn- 
ing to smile and nod, disclosed the familiar features of Estelle Kirk- 
patrick ! 
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What mattered trowsers! What mattered personal dignity! 
Priestley forgot everything but. her mad desire to stop that boat, and 
bursting out of her cabin she dashed up the companion-way—only to 
find herself confronted by young Master Wallstreet with his kodak. 

“Take Miss Priestley! Take Miss ey !” shouted Dodo, 
capering. 

And poor Miss Priestley, who would have ‘eee a pistol’s point, 
turned and fied before the recording eye of the camera. To be photo- 
graphed in caricature—to be made a permanent laughing-stock—seemed 
more than she could bear. She clattered down the stairs faster than 
she had clattered up, till, reaching the foot, she heard a sound that 
proclaimed a still greater peril and gave her courage wings—it was the 
sharp jingle of a bell and the chunk-chunk of the escaping launch! Up 
she sprang again, and snatching the kodak from young Wallstreet’s 
hands before he could divine her purpose, she flung it into the sea and 
arrived gasping at the Colonel’s side. 

Alas! the delay of that one minute was fatal, for the boat was 
already lost in the fog, though its noisy puffing betrayed its nearness. 

“Stop them!” cried Miss Priestley as soon as she could catch her 
breath. “They’re eloping, I tell you—they must be caught!” 

Colonel Wallstreet smiled blandly. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “I should not venture to take the yacht 
in shore in this fog; you must forgive my disregard of your request.” 

Miss Priestley was nearly crying. 

“Tt is all a plot,” she groaned. “I see it plainly, but I will stop 
them. Man a boat!” she ordered, addressing the sailing-master, who 
was passing. 

He drew up beside Colonel Wallstreet while he answered wink 
fully: 

“T beg pardon, Madam, but we have not enough boats as it is to 
save all on board in case of another collision—and as you yourself 
know, that is more than possible in this weather.” 3 

Miss Priestley bowed her head in mute despair—they were all 
against her; she gave up the fight and shuffled towards the companion- 
way, but before she reached it she ran foul of Dodo Stone, who was 
holding her pea-jacket slightly elevated by the pockets and dancing like 
a mad creature to her own music. 


“For he’s going to marry Yum Yum, 
Yum Yum. 
Your anger pray bury, 
And let us be merry, 
We think you had better succumb, 
‘cumb, cumb, 
And join our expression of glee.” 
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The highest civilization is but a veneer, and a deep cut is pretty 
sure to strike the coarse underlying human wood. Miss Priestley forgot 
restraint, she almost forgot deportment, for she laid hold of Dodo 
and shook her till her teeth rattled in her head, and then she shut 
herself in her cabin and waited till the fog lifted at sunset. 

In the meanwhile the clothes of the ladies had been dried somewhere 
in the yacht’s great heart, and the whole party of the Mary Jane— . 
with the exception of Miss Kirkpatrick—returned to Turtleback in 
the very launch that had carried the lovers away to fairyland. 


As the little boat made the pier that was erstwhile consecrated to 
the Mary Jane, the Reverend Mr. Caxton came running down the path 
and helped the ladies to land. 

Miss Priestley’s heavy eyes sought her Rector’s for the consolation 
that had never failed her. 

“She has eloped,” she groaned in his ear; “I mean Miss Kirk- 
patrick—she has escaped with her lover. Oh, the impropriety of the 
whole thing !” 

“Make your mind easy,” said Philander. “They came here for 
her trunks, and when they refused to take my sister with them as 
chaperone, I thought it best to marry them, for I didn’t think they ought 
to travel alone.” 

Miss Priestley nearly fell on the path. 

“You married them!” she cried. “ Why on earth didn’t you stop 
them? The reputation of my school will be gone forever!” 

“Serena,” said Mr. Caxton, kindly but severely, “ your reputation 
will, I trust, be one day in my keeping, but that poor, wayward child 
had to be saved from the possibility of scandal.” 


3 
ALONG THE WAY 


BY RICHARD KIRK 


OR me the loitering of the road, 
F The hidden voice that sings; 
For me the vernal mysteries, 
Deep woods and silent springs. 


I covet not the ended road, 
The granary, the sheaf; 

For me the sowing of the grain, 
The promise of the leaf. 











SORNRIET TER” 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


3. 


INCE my experience with *Enrietter, the pages of Zola and the 
S De Goncourts have seemed a much more comfortable place 
for “human documents” and “ realism” than the family circle. 
Her adventures in our London chambers make a thrilling story, but 
I could have dispensed with the privilege of enjoying the thrill at 
first hand. You see, when your own house becomes the scene of the 
story you cannot help taking a part in it yourself, and the story of 
*Enrietter was not precisely one in which I would have wanted to 
figure had it been a question of choice. 

It all came of believing that I could live as I pleased in England, 
and not pay the penalty. Even an Englishman’s house is his castle 
only when it is run on the approved lines, and the foreigner in the 
country need not hope for the freedom denied to the native. I had 
set out to engage the wrong sort of servant in the wrong sort of way, 
and the result was—’Enrietter. I had never engaged any sort of ser- 
vant anywhere before, I did not much like the prospect at the start, 
and my first attempts in registry offices, those bulwarks of British con- 
servatism, made me like it still less. That was why, when the land- 
lady of the little Craven Street hotel, where we waited while the 
British workman took his ease in our chambers, offered me ’Enrietter, 
I was prepared to accept her on the spot, had not the landlady, in self- 
defence, stipulated for the customary formalities of an interview and 
references. 

The interview, in the dingy back parlor of the hotel, was not half 
so unpleasant an ordeal as I had expected. Naturally, I do not in- 
sist upon good looks in a servant, but I like her none the less for 
having them, and even a costume in the fashion of Whitechapel could 
not disguise the fact that ’Enrietter was an uncommonly good look- 
ing young woman; not in the buxom, red-cheeked way my old reading 
of Miss Mitford had made me believe as inseparable from an English 
“maid” as a pigtail is from a Chinaman, nor yet in the anemic way 
I have since learned for myself to be characteristic of the type. She 
was pale, but her pallor was of the kind more often found south of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. Her eyes were large and blue, and she 
had a pretty trick of dropping them under her long lashes; her hair 
was black and crisp; her smile was a recommendation in itself. And, 
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apparently, she had all the practical virtues that could make up for 
her abominable cockney accent and for the name of ’Enrietter, by 
which she introduced herself. She did not mind at all coming to me 
as “general,” though she had answered the landlady’s advertisement 
for parlor maid. She was not eager to make any bargain as to what 
her work was, and was not, to be. Indeed, her whole attitude would 
have been nothing short of a scandal to the right sort of servant. And 
she was willing with a servility that would have offended my American 
notions had it been a shade less useful. As for her references, it was 
in keeping with everything else that she should have made the getting 
them so easy. She sent me no farther than to another little private 
hotel in another little street leading from the Strand to the river, within 
a ten minutes’ walk. It was kept by two elderly maiden ladies, who 
received me with the usual incivility of the English hotel-keeper, until 
they discovered that I had come not for lodging and food, which 
they would have looked upon as an insult, but merely for a servant’s 
character. They unbent still further at ’Enrietter’s name, and were 
roused to an actual show of interest. They praised her cooking, her 
coffee, her quickness, her talent for hard work. But—and then they 
hesitated, and I was lost, for nothing embarrasses me more than the 
Englishwoman’s embarrassed silence. They did manage to blurt out 
that ’Enrietter was not tidy, which I regretted. I am not tidy myself, 
neither is my husband, and I have always thought it important that 
at least one person in a household should have some sense of order. 
But then they also told me that ’Enrietter had frequently been called 
upon to cook eighteen or twenty breakfasts of a morning, and a suc- 
cession of lunches and dinners in proportion, and it struck me there 
might not have been much time left for her to be tidy in. After this, 
there was a fresh access of embarrassment, so prolonged I could not 
in decency sit it out, though I would have liked to make sure that it 
was due to their own difficulty with speech, and not to any altogether 
unspeakable depravity in ’Enrietter. However, it saves trouble to be- 
lieve the best, when to believe the worst is to add to one’s anxieties, 
and as soon as I got home I wrote and engaged ’Enrietter and cheer- 
fully left the rest to Fate. 

There was nothing to regret for a fortnight. Fate, for this once, 
seemed on my side, and during two blissful weeks ’Enrietter proved 
herself a paragon among “ generals.” She was prettier in her little 
white cap than in her big feathered hat, and her smile was never soured 
by the friction of daily life. Her powers as a cook had not been over- 
estimated; the excellence of her coffee had been undervalued; for her 
quickness and readiness to work the elderly maiden ladies had found 
too feeble a word. There wasn’t anything troublesome she wouldn’t 
and didn’t do, even to providing me with ideas when I hadn’t any and 
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the butcher’s or greengrocer’s boy waited. And it was the more to her 
credit because our chambers were in a chaotic condition that would 
have frightened away a whole staff of the right sort of servants. We 
had just moved in, and the place was but half furnished. The British 
Workman still lingered, as I began to believe he always would—there 
were times, indeed, when I was half persuaded we had taken our cham- 
bers solely to provide him a shelter in the daytime. My kitchen uten- 
sils were of the fewest. My china was still in the factory in France 
where they made it, and I was eating off of borrowed plates and out 
of borrowed dishes. I had as yet next to no house-linen to speak of. 
But ’Enrietter did not mind, she never complained. She worked mar- 
vels with what pots and pans there were, she was tidy enough not to 
mislay the borrowed plates and dishes, she knew just where to take 
tablecloths and napkins and have them washed in a hurry when friends 
were misguided enough to accept my invitation to a makeshift meal. 
If they were still more misguided, and took me by surprise, she would 
run out for extra cutlets, or a salad, or fruit, and be back again, serving 
an excellent little lunch or dinner before I knew she had gone. This 
was the greater comfort because I had just then no time to make things 
better. I was deep, beyond my habit, in journalism. A sister I had 
not seen for ten years, and a brother-in-law recovering from nervous 
prostration, were in town. Poor man! What he saw in our chambers 
was enough to send him home with his nerves seven times worse than 
when he came. My husband, fortunately for him, was in the South of 
France, drawing cathedrals. That was my one gleam of comfort. He, 
at least, was spared the tragedy of our first domestic venture. 

Upon the pleasure of that fortnight there fell only a single shadow, 
but it ought to have proved a warning, if, at the moment, I had not been 
foolish enough to find it amusing. I had gone out one morning directly 
after breakfast, and when I came home, long after lunch time, the 
British Workman, to my surprise, was kicking his heels at my front 
door, though his rule was to get comfortably on the other side of it, 
once his business at the public house round the corner was settled. He 
was more surprised than I, and also rather hurt. He had been ring- 
ing for the last ten minutes, he said reproachfully, and nobody would 
let him in. After I had rung in my turn for ten minutes and nobody 
had let me in I was not hurt, but alarmed. It was then that, for the 
first and last time in my knowledge of him, the British Workman had 
an inspiration: Why shouldn’t he climb the ladder behind our outer 
front door,—we can “sport our oak” if we like-—get through the trap 
door at the top to the leads, and so into our little upper story, which . 
looks for all the world like a ship’s cabin drifted by mistake on to a Lon- 
don roof. I was to remember afterwards, as they say in novels, how, as 
I watched him climb, it struck me that the burglar or the house-breaker 
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had had the way made straight for him if our chambers ever seemed 
worth burgling or breaking into. The British Workman’s step is neither 
soft nor swift, but he carried through his plan and opened the door 
for me without anyone being roused by his irregular proceedings, which, 
I must confess, added considerably to my alarm. But the flat is small, 
and my suspense was short. ’Enrietter was in her bedroom, on her bed, 
sleeping like a child. I called her: she never stirred. I shook her: 
I might as well have tried to wake the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the 
Sleeping Beauty, Barbarossa in the Kyfhaiiser, and all the sleepers 
who have slept through centuries of myth and legend rolled into one. 
I had never seen anything like it. I had never heard of anything like 
it, except the trance that leads to canonization, or the catalepsy that 
baffles science. To have a cataleptic “general” to set off against the 
rapping nurse-maid of an acquaintance, who wanted me to take her in 
and watch her in the cause of Psychology, would be a triumph, no 
doubt, but for all domestic purposes it was likely to prove a more dis- 
turbing drawback than untidiness. However, ’Enrietter, when she ap- 
peared at the end of an hour, did not call her midday sleep by any 
name so fine. She had been scrubbing very hard—she suddenly had a 
faintness—she felt dazed, and, indeed, she looked it still—the heat, she 
thought, she hardly knew—she threw herself on her bed—she fell 
asleep. What could be simpler? And her smile had never been prettier, 
her blue eyes never cast down more demurely. I spoke of this little 
incident later to a friend, and was rash enough to talk some nonsense 
about catalepsy. One should never go to one’s friends for sympathy. 
“ More likely drink,” was the only answer. 

Of course, it was drink, and I ought ‘to have known it without 
waiting for ’Enrietter herself to destroy my illusions, which she did 
at the end of the first fortnight. The revelation came with her “ Sun- 
day out.” To simplify matters, I had made it mine too: *Enrietter, 
according to my domestic regulations, was to be back by ten o’clock, but 
to myself greater latitude was allowed, and I did not return until after 
eleven. I was annoyed to see the kitchen door wide open and the 
kitchen gas flaring—the worst of chambers is, you can’t help seeing 
everything, whether you want to or not. *Enrietter had been told not 
to wait up for me, and excess of devotion can be as trying as excess 
of neglect. If only that had been my most serious reason for annoy- 
ance! For when I went in the kitchen I found ’Enrietter sitting by 
the table, her arms crossed on it, her head resting on her arms, fast 
asleep, and what makes you laugh at noon may by midnight become 
a bore. I couldn’t wake her. I couldn’t move her. Again, she slept 
like a log. In the end I lost my temper, which was the best thing I 
could have done, for I shook her with such violence that, at last, she 
stirred in her sleep. I shook harder. She lifted her head. She smiled. 
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“Thash a’ right, Mum,” she said, and down went her head again. 
Furious, I shook her up on to her unsteady feet. “Go to bed,” I said 
with a dignity altogether lost upon her. “Go at once, and in the dark. 
In your disgusting condition you are not fit to be trusted with a 
candle.” ’Enrietter smiled. “Thash a’ right, Mum!” she murmured 
reassuringly as she reeled up the stairs before me: I must say for her 
that drink made her neither disagreeable nor dangerous. She carried 
it off light-heartedly and with the most perfect politeness. 

Well, I had her in for a talk the next morning. I admit now that 
this was another folly. I ought to have sent her off bag and baggage 
then and there. But it was my first experience of the kind; I didn’t 
see what was to become of me if she did go; and, as I am glad to 
remember, I had the heart to be sorry for her. She was so young, so 
pretty, so capable. The indiscretion of her Sunday out meant for me, 
at the worst, temporary discomfort; for her, it might be the begin- 
ning of a life’s tragedy. Her explanation was ready—she was as quick 
at explaining as at everything else. I needn’t tell her what I thought 
of her, it seemed; it was nothing to what she thought of herself. 
There was no excuse. She was as disgusted as I could be. It was all 
her sister’s fault. Her sister would make her drink a drop of brandy 
_ Just before she left her home in Richmond. It was very wrong of her 

sister, who knew she wasn’t used to brandy and couldn’t stand it. The 
story would not have taken in a child, but as it suited me to give her 
another trial, it was easier to make-believe to believe. Before the in- 
terview was over I ventured a little good advice. I had seen too often 
the frowsy, draggled, filthy, sexless creatures drink makes of women in 
London, and ’Enrietter was worth a better end. She listened with ad- 
mirable patience for one who was already, as I was only too quickly to 
learn, so far on the way to the London gutter that there was no hope 
of holding her back, as much as an inch, by words or kindness. 

The next Sunday ’Enrietter stayed in and went to bed sober. It 
was the day after—a memorable Monday—that put an end to all com- 
promise and make-believe. I had promised to go down to Cambridge, 
to a-lunch at one of the colleges. At the English Universities time 
enters so little into the scheme of existence that one loses all count of 
it, and I was pretty sure I should be late in getting home. I said, 
however, that I should be back early in the afternoon, and I took every 
latchkey with me—as if the want of a latchkey could make a prison 
for so accomplished a young woman as ’Enrietter! The day was de- 
lightful—the weather as beautiful as it can be in an English June, 
and the lunch gay. And afterwards there was the stroll along the 
“Backs,” and, in the golden hour before sunset, afternoon tea in the 
garden, and I need not say that I missed my train. It was close upon 
ten o’clock when I turned the key in my front door. 

VoL. LXXVI.—4 
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The flat was in darkness, except for the light that always shines 
into our front windows at night from the lamps on the Embankment 
and Charing Cross Bridge. There was no sign of ’Enrietter, and no 
sound of her until I had pulled my be.l three or four times, and 
shouted for her in the manner I was taught as a child to consider 
the worst sort of form, not to say vulgar. But it had its effect. A 
faint voice answered from the ship’s cabin upstairs, “ Coming, Mum.” 
“Light the gas and the lamp,” I said when I heard her in the hall. 
The situation called for all the light I could get. From the methodical 
way she set about lighting the hall gas I knew that, at least, she could 
not be reeling. Then she came in and lit the lamp, and I saw her. 

It was a thousand times worse than reeling, and my breath was 
taken away with the horror of it. For there she stood, in a flashy pink 
dressing-gown that was a disgrace in itself, her face ghastly as death, 
and all across her forehead, low down over one of the blue eyes, a 
great, wide, red gash. 

Before I had time to pull myself together *Enrietter had told her 
story—so poor a story it showed how desperate now was her case. She 
had been quiet all morning—no one had come—she had got through 
the extra work I left with her. About three the milkman rang. A 
high wind was blowing. The door, when she opened it, banged in her 
face and cut her head open. And it had bled, it had bled! She had 
only just succeeded in stopping it. One part of her story, anyway, 
was true beyond dispute. That terrible, gaping wound spoke for 
itself. I did not know what to do. I was new in the neighborhood, 
and my acquaintance with doctors anywhere is slight. But I could not 
turn her into the street like that—I could not even leave her under 
my own roof all night like that. Something had to be done, and I ran 
downstairs to consult the housekeeper, who, after her half century in 
“the quarter,” might be expected to know how to meet any emergency. 

More horrors awaited me in the housekeeper’s room—like Macbeth, 
I was supping full with horrors. For the housekeeper had another story 
to tell, and, as I listened, the ghastly face upstairs, with the gaping red 
wound, became a mere item in an orgy more appropriate to the annals 
of the Rougon-Macquarts than, I devoutly trust, to ours. I cannot 
tell the story as the housekeeper told it. She was an estimable old lady. 
—her very presence lent respectability to the house,—but she was given 
to hysterics at moments of excitement. In all the years she had been 
in charge, never, she said, had she seen such goings on, which meant 
that, in all those years, never had she been so hysterical. She gasped 
and sobbed and trembled out her tale of horrors, while, all the while, 
her daughter, who was in the profession, sat apart, and, in the exas- 
perating fashion of the chorus in a Greek play, kept up a running 
commentary, emphasizing the points too emphatic to need emphasis, 
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To tell the story in my own way: I was hardly out of the house 
when ’Enrietter had a visit from a “ gentleman”—that was the house- 
keeper’s description of him, and, as things go in England, he was a 
“ gentleman,” which ‘makes'iny story the more sordid. How ’Enrietter 
had sent him word the coast was clear I do not pretend to say, though 
I believe the London milkman has a reputation as the Cupid’s Post- 
man of the kitchen, and though I recalled afterwards two or three notes 
*Enrietter had received from her sister by district messenger—the same 
sister, no doubt, who gave her the drop of brandy. Anyway, towards 
noon ’Enrietter and her “gentleman” were seen to come downstairs 
and go out together. Where they went, what they did during the 
three hours of their absence, no one knew—no one will ever know. 
Sometimes, in looking back, the greatest horrors to me are the un- 
known chapters in the story of that day’s vile doings. From whatever 
low haunt they chose for the opening of their orgy, they were seen to 
return, about three, in a hansom. The “gentleman” got out, un- 
steadily. ’Enrietter followed and collapsed in a little heap on the 
pavement. He lifted her, and staggered with her in by the door and 
up the three long flights of stairs to our chambers. And then—I con- 
fess, at this point even now my anger gets the better of me. Every 
key for my front door was in my pocket—women were still allowed 
pockets in those days. There was no possible way in which they could 
_ have got into the chambers again had not that “gentleman” climbed 

the ladder up which I had watched the British Workman not so many 
days before, and, technically, broken into my place, and then come 
down the little stairway and let ’Enrietter in. A burglar would have 
seemed clean and honest compared to the “gentleman” house-breaking 
on such an errand. My front door was heard to bang upon them both, 
and I wish to Heaven it had been the last sound heard from my flat 
that day. For a time all was still. Then, of a sudden, piercing screams 
‘rang through the house and out through the open windows into the 
scandalized “quarter.” There was a noise of heavy things falling or 
thrown violently down, curses filled the air—as the housekeeper told it 
to me, it was like something out of Morrison’s “ Mean Streets” or the 
police-court Gazette, and the dreadful part of it was that, no doubt, 
I was being held responsible for it! At last, loud above everything 
else, came blood-curdling cries of “Murder! Murder! Help! Mur- 
der!” There was not a window of the many overlooking my back rooms 
that was not filled with groups of terrified neighbors. The lady in the 
flat on the floor below mine set up a cry of her own for the police. 
The clerks from the Church Association and from the arc.itect’s office 
were huddled together on the stairs. A nice reputation I must be 
getting in the house before my first month in it was out. I wonder, 
really, if I have outlived it yet. It is the proud privilege of the Eng- 
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lishman, I was assured, that murder may be done by himself or anyone 
else in his own house, and unless he himself summons the police, they 
enter at their peril. The housekeeper, with a new attack of hysterics, 
protested that she daren’t interfere, though she had a key, nor could 
she give it to a policeman without my authority—she knew her duty. 
The Greek Chorus repeated, without hysterics but with careful elocu- 
tion, that the housekeeper could not go in nor fetch the police without 
my authority—she knew her duty. And so, the deeds that were done 
within my four walls on that beautiful June afternoon must remain 
forever a mystery. The only record is the mark ’Enrietter will carry 
on her forehead with her to the grave. It was this,—this element of 
the unknown,—as in Poe’s “ Murders of the Rue Morgue,” that made 
my flesh creep. For weeks I felt as if a priest, with prayer and holy 
water, were needed to clean the place from the stain of unspoken crime. 

The noise gradually ceased. The neighbors, one by one, left the 
windows, the lady below disappeared into her flat. The clerks went 
back to work. And the housekeeper crept into her rooms for the cup 
of tea that saves every situation for every Englishwoman. She had not 
finished when there came a knock at the door. She opened it, with 
renewed hysterics, and there stood a “ gentleman”—the “ gentleman” 
—anyone could see he was a “ gentleman” by his hat, and he told her 
his story: the third version of the affair. Really, with each new de- 
velopment it was more than ever like Poe. He was a medical student, 
he said. He happened to be passing along the Strand when, just in 
front of Charing Cross, a cab knocked over a young lady. She was 
badly hurt, but, as a medical student, he knew what to do. He put 
her in another cab and brought her home; he saw to her injuries; but 
now he could stay no longer. She seemed to be quite alone up there. 
Her condition was serious; she should not be left alone. And he lifted 
his hat and was gone. But the housekeeper daren’t intrude, even then ; 
she knew her place and her duty.—She knew her place and her duty, 
the Greek Chorus echoed, and the end of her story brought me to just 
where I was at the beginning. Upon one point the “ gentleman” was 
right, and that was the condition of the “ young lady” as long as that 
great wide gash still gaped open.—A fine medical student to leave it 
gaping !—The housekeeper, practical for all her hysterics, sobbed out 
“The Hospital.” “The Hospital!” echoed the Greek Chorus, and I 
mounted the three flights of stairs for "Enrietter. 

I tied up her head. I made her exchange the shameless pink dress- 
ing-gown for her usual clothes. I helped her on with her hat, though 
I thought she would faint before she was dressed. I led her down the 
three flights of stairs into the street, across the Strand, to the hospital. 
By this time it was well past eleven. 

So far I hadn’t had a chance to think of appearances. But one 
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glance from the night-surgeon at the hospital, and it was hard to 
think of anything else. He did not say a word more than the case 
demanded, but his behavior to me was abominable all the same. And 
I cannot blame him. There was I, decently dressed, I hope, for I had 
put on my very best for Cambridge, in charge of a young woman 
dressed anyhow and with a broken head. It was getting on towards 
midnjght. The Strand was a stone’s throw away. Still, in his place, 
I hope I should have been less brutal. As for ’Enrietter, she had 
plenty of pluck, if she had no morals. She bore the grisly business 
of having her head sewn up with the nerve of a martyr. She never 
flinched, she never moaned; she was heroic. When it was over, the 
night surgeon told her—he never addressed himself to me if he could 
help it—that it was a nasty cut and must be seen to again the next day. 
The right eye had escaped by miracle, it might yet be affected. What 
was most important at this stage was perfect quiet, perfect repose. It 
was essential that she should sleep—she must take something to make 
her sleep. When I asked him meekly to give me an opiate for her, 
he answered curtly that that was not his affair. There was a chemist 
under the Grand Hotel, I could get opium pills there, and he turned 
on his heel. 

I took ’Enrietter home. I saw her up the three long flights of 
stairs to our flat, the one little stairway to her bedroom, and into 
her bed. I walked down the little stairway and the three long flights. 
I went out into the night. I hurried to the chemist’s. It was past 
midnight, an hour when decent women are not expected to wander 
alone in the Strand, and now I was conscious that things might look 
queer to others. I skulked in the darkest shadows like a criminal. I 
bought the pills. I came home. For the fourth time I toiled up the 
three long flights of stairs and the one little stairway. I gave ’Enrietter 
her pills. I put out her light. I shut her in her room. 

And then? Why, then, I hadn’t taken an opium pill. I wasn’t 
sleepy. I didn’t want to sleep. I wanted to find out. I did what I 
have always thought no self-respecting person would do. But to be 
mixed up in ’Enrietter’s affairs was not calculated to strengthen one’s 
self-respect. And, without a scruple, I went into the kitchen, and 
opened every drawer, cupboard, and box, and read every letter, every 
scrap of paper, I could lay my hands on. There wasn’t much all told, 
but it was enough. For I found out that the medical student, the 
“ gentleman,” was a clerk in the Bank of England—I should like him 
to read this and to know that I know his name and have his reputation 
in my hands. I found out that ’Enrietter was his “old woman,” and 
a great many other things she ought not to have been. I found out 
that I had not dined once with my friends that he had not spent the 
evening with her. I found out that he had kept count of my every 
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engagement with greater care than I had myself. I found out that 
he had spent so many hours in my kitchen that the question was what 
time he had left for the Bank of England. And I found such an 
assortment of flasks and bottles that I could only marvel how ’Enrietter 
had managed to be sober for one minute during the three weeks of her 
stay with me. 

I sent for my old charwoman the next morning. She was of the 
type now rapidly dying out in London, and more respectable, if pos- 
sible, than the housekeeper. I remember Harold Frederick catching a 
hurried glimpse of her one day, and at once, with the intuition of the 
novelist, placing her—“ Queen Victoria!” was his comment. Her man- 
ner went far to restore my self-respect, and this was the only service I 
could ask of her, her time being occupied chiefly in waiting upon ’Enri- 
etter. In fairness, I ought to add that ’Enrietter was game to the last 
—she got up and downstairs somehow, she cooked the lunch, she would 
have waited on the table, bandaged head and all, had I let her. But the 
less I saw of her, the greater her-chance for the repose prescribed by 
the night surgeon. Besides, she and her bandaged head were due at 
the hospital. This time she went in charge of the charwoman, whose 
shawl and bonnet, oozing respectability, were more than sufficient to 
keep all the night or day surgeons of London in their place. They 
returned with the cheerful intelligence that matters were even worse 
than was at first thought, that ’Enrietter’s eye was in serious danger, 
that absolute quiet in a darkened room was essential, that lotions must 
be applied and medicines administered at regular intervals—in a word, 
that my flat, as long as she remained in it, must be turned into a 
nursing home, with myself as chief nurse, which was certainly not what 
I had engaged her for. I went upstairs, when she was in bed again, and 
told her so. She must send for someone, I did not care whom, to 
come and take her off my hands at once. My temper was at boiling 
point, but not for the world would I have shown it or done anything 
to destroy ’Enrietter’s repose and so make matters worse, and not be 
able to get rid of her at all. As usual, her resources did not fail her; 
she was really wonderful all through. There was an old friend of her 
father’s, she said, who was in the Bank of England—I knew that 
friend; he could admit her into a hospital of which he was a patron 
—Heaven help that hospital! But I held my peace. I even wrote 
her letter and sent it to the post by the charwoman. ’Enrietter’s morals 
were beyond me, but my own comfort was not. 

I do not know whether the most astonishing thing in all the aston- 
ishing episode was not the reappearance of the old friend of her father’s 
in his other réle of medical student. I suppose he did not realize how 
grave ’Enrietter’s condition was. I am sure he did not expect anything 
less than that I should open the door for him. But this was what 
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happened. His visit was late, “Queen Victoria” had gone for the 
night, and I was left to do all ’Enrietter’s work myself. He did not 
need to tell me who he was,—his face did that for him,—but he stam- 
mered out the wretched fable of the medical student, the young lady, 
and the cab. She was quite alone when he left her, he added, and he 
was worried, and, being in the neighborhood, he’ called in passing to 
inquire if the young lady were better and if there were now someone 
to take care of her. His self-confidence came back as he talked. 

“ Your story is extremely interesting,” I told him, “and I am espe- 
cially glad to hear it because my cook”—with a vindictive emphasis on 
the cook—* has told me quite a different one as to how she came by her 
broken head. Now——” 

He was gone. He threw all pretence to the winds and ran down- 
stairs as if the police were at his heels, as I wished they had been. I 
could not run after him without making a second scandal in the house ; 
and if I had caught him, if I had given him in custody for trespass, 
as I was told afterwards I might have done, how would I have liked 
figuring at the Police Courts? 

Curiously, he did have influence with the hospital, which shall be 
nameless. He did get a bed there for ’Enrietter the next morning. It 
. tay be that he had learned by experience the convenience to himself of 
having a hospital, as it were, in his pocket. But the arrangements were 
by letter; he did not risk a second meeting, and I asked ’Enrietter no 
questions. For my own satisfaction, I went with her to the hospital: a 
long, melancholy drive in a four-wheeler, ’Enrietter, with ghastly face, 
more dead than alive. I delivered her into the hands of the nurses. 
I left her there, a bandaged wreck of the pretty ’Enrietter who had 
been such an ornament to our chambers. And that was the last I saw 
of her—though not the last I heard. 

A day or two later her sister came to pack up her belongings—a 
young woman with a vacant smile, a roving eye, and a baby in her 
arms. J had only to look at her to know that she wasn’t the sort of 
sister to force anything on anybody, much less on ’Enrietter. And yet 
I went to the trouble of reading her a little lecture. ’Enrietter’s morals 
were beyond me, as I have said, but I am not entirely without a con- 
science. The sister kept on simpering vacantly, while her eyes roved 
from print to print on the walls of the dining-room where the lecture 
was delivered, and the baby stared at me with portentous solemnity. 

Then, about three weeks after the sister’s visit, I heard from ’Enri- 
etter herself. She wrote with her accustomed politeness. She begged 
my pardon for troubling me. She had left the hospital. She was 
at home in Richmond, and she had just unpacked the trunk the sister 
had packed for her. Only one thing was missing. She would be deeply 
obliged if I would look in the left-hand drawer of the kitchen dresser 
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and send her the package of cigarettes I would find t on 
mine, “ Very respectfully.” It would have been comié had it not shown 


how far beyond all sense of even appearance she had ‘fallen. 





This is the story of ’Enrietter’s adventures in our chambers, and I 
think whoever reads it will not wonder that I fought.shy afterwards 
of the English servant who was not well on the wrong side of forty 
and whose thirst could not be quenched with tea. The real wonder is 
that I had the courage to risk another “ maid” of any kind. Women 
have been reproached with their love of gossiping about servants since 
time immemorial, and I don’t know for how long before that. But 
when I remember ’Enrietter, I do not understand how we have the heart 
ever to gossip about anything else. What became of her, who can say? 
Sometimes, when I think of her pretty face and all that was good in 
her, I can only hope that the next orgy led to still worse things than 
a broken head, and that Death saved her from the London streets. 


3 
REPROOF 
BY ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


On the grasses with a frown ; 

In my moodiness, indeed, 
Seeing nothing but the weed, 
Choosing only to remember 
Dreariness of last November. 
Meantime, Nature, looking up, 
Shames me with its buttercup. 


$ 
TOO LATE 


BY DANIEL KELLEY 


r 00 late we meet, too late to feel 
T The joy of long ago; 
And though your hand in mine I steal, 
The touch is one of woe. 


| HAVE wandered, looking down 


Too late we meet, too late to give 
A free, unfettered heart; 

Yet it is not too late to live, 
Though we must live apart. 














THE LADY FROM CALI- 
| FORNIA — : 


By Fuliet Wilbor Tompkins 
3 


Ks RS. NICHOLSON is from California,” Mrs. Burke added as 
a congratulatory supplement to the general introduction. 


The newcomer slipped into her seat with eyes modestly low- 
ered, as though disclaiming any special glory that the fact might 


contain. 
“ California—that is where I want to go,” said Mrs. Whitehouse, 


a mature and awkward bride with a very bad cold in her head. Mr. 

Turnbull, across the table, lifted a square face of an elderly red from 

a swift absorption of soup. 

“J was there once,” he announced, with a relieved push of his 
empty soup-plate from*him. “ Nice place—nice, kind people. Only 

they will serve salad before the meat. Wretched custom—couldn’t find 

out why they did it. No one wants roast after salad.” ; 

The Californian, a thin, worn-looking woman with a sensitive mouth 
and the forehead of an idealist, looked up anxiously. 

“Why, I never did in my house,” she protested, “and none of my 
family did. You might find it now and then——” 

“They all do it,’ Mr. Turnbull persisted. “I know—there six 
weeks and was asked out all the time. Invariable custom in California 
—salad before meat. Wretched idea. Why do you suppose they 
like it?” 

A faint flush had replaced the pallid, flat pink of premature wither- 
ing in Mrs. Nicholson’s limp cheeks. 

“T have kept house there over twenty years, and my mother before 
me, and I am sure——” she was beginning in a distressed voice when 
Mrs. Burke came to the rescue. 

” Well, of course, Mrs. Nicholson, the two years you have been 
away may have made changes. Don’t you find yourself impatient to 
go back, sometimes ?” 

“ Oh, so impatient!” Mrs. Nicholson’s eyes softened to longing. 

“It’s four years since I was there,” announced Mr. Turnbull un- 
compromisingly. 

“Do you really think California fruit is as good as ours—except 
just in appearance?” Mrs. Whitehouse asked deprecatingly, looking up 
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from a low-toned conversation with her solemn husband. The anxious 
line came back into Mrs. Nicholson’s forehead. 

“ But you get it a week old and picked green,” she explained con- 
scientiously. “ - you could have it right off the trees, as we do in 





“ Well, I had the best in the market there and I thought it pretty 
poor stuff,” put inMr. Turnbull. “Get better peaches out of Delaware 
than California ever grew. Nice people there, nice place; but they 
don’t know what’s what when it comes to flavor.” 

“ Well, seasons vary,” said Mrs. Burke pacifically. “I suppose your 
flowers just beat everything.” 

“ Oh, tell us about them,” said the bride, with a sigh of appreciation 
that ended in a sneeze. The handkerchief she clutched from the front 
of her blouse brought with it a burst of pink baby ribbon, which was 
thrust back with embarrassed haste. 

Mrs. Nicholson turned to her gratefully, her eyes alight with the 
frail fire of the enthusiast. 

“Oh, if you could see my garden in the spring! !” Her evident 
shyness was forgotten: heliotrope and oleanders and Banksia roses 
bloomed through her eager talk, trellises of jasmine vied with scarlet 
heaps of pomegranate and odd, fragrant names new to their ears. Even 
Mr. Turnbull, swallowing his roast beef as though someone held a 
stop-watch on his performance, forebore to comment. 

“My! I’d like to see it all,” said Mrs. Burke comfortably. A 
flower-garden would have roused about as much sentiment in her as 
a tour through a department store did, but she had a mild energy 
for “ sights” of any sort. “Though I suppose it’s you native Califor- 
nians that get the most out of it,” she added. 

The happy excitement died out of Mrs. Nicholson’s eyes and they 
fell uneasily. 

“ I—I suppose so,” she said. 

“ Being born in a place does seem to count curiously with people,” 
Mrs. Burke went on. “I suppose it’s like your own child: an adopted 
one can’t be just the same to you, no matter how fond you are of it.” 

Mrs. Nicholson seemed absorbed in her salad, and the talk drifted 
in other directions. Her face was still troubled when she went to 
her own room a little later. 

“T suppose I ought to have told!” she murmured unhappily. 

“The lady from California seems homesick,” Mrs. Whitehouse said 
with vacuous kindliness when Mrs. Nicholson -— gone. The others 
had lingered in the dining-room. 

Mr. Turnbull took out his cigar with an energetic jerk. 

“Californians always are,” he said positively. “Burst into tears 
at the thought of home. But they stay on here in New York year 
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after year, if you'll notice.” And he jammed the cigar back as though 
to repress further comment. 

“ Well, Mrs. Nicholson can’t help it,” put in Mrs. Burke, smooth- 
ing her silken lap preparatory to a comfortable crossing of her knees. 
“It’s her daughter. Cornelia is one of those big, bossy girls that 
always seem to have little, meek mothers, and she’s been dragging that 
poor lady about the continent for most two years. Mrs. Nicholson can’t 
leave the girl to go about alone—and Cornelia hasn’t any use for 
California.” 

“H’m! Id like to see her. Must be a natural curiosity,” mut- 
tered Mr. Turnbull. 

“ Dearie!” said Mr. Whitehouse with a warning glance, and Mrs. 
Whitehouse nervously pushed back a pink streamer between the buttons 
of her blouse. Then they went off together, and presently Mr. Turn- 
bull was left alone with his landlady. He looked up abruptly after 
a short silence. 

“ She’s a sick woman,” he said. 

“Oh, it’s just a bad cold,” objected Mrs. Burke. “ Brides always 
get cold, somehow.” 

“Not Mrs. Whitehouse—lady from California.” Mrs. Burke rose 
with a sigh. : 

“She’s homesick, that’s all that ails her. Between you and me, 
Mr. Turnbull, I’d like to do something to that big daughter of hers. 
The poor lady needs her home.” 

“Nice place, California,” Mr. Turnbull admitted thou. ‘fully; 
“nice, kind people—only you do get tired of their lies!” 

The next evening Mrs. Nicholson came to dinner with distress 
clearly written on her face, an open letter held mechanicelly in her 
left hand. She greeted the others absent-mindedly and took up her 
soup-spoon, then laid it down with a small sigh. 

“TI guess you find this September heat pretty trying,” said Mrs. 
Burke kindly. “ You Californians aren’t used to it.” 

~ “Don’t you think it is the humidity rather than the heat that is 
so exhausting?” ventured Mrs. Whitehouse. 

Mrs. Nicholson lifted vaguely startled eyes, then collected herself 
with another sigh. 

“Oh, I do not mind the weather,” she said. “It is just—I had 
a letter from my daughter, and she thinks we had better spend the 
winter in New York. She wishes me to hunt up an apartment at 
once. I—I had rather planned to go home this fall.” 

Mr. Turnbull, who had been swallowing fragments of bread as 
fast as he could jerk them from the parent slice, glanced up at her 
from under a lowered forehead as he dusted away the crumbs. 

“Much better stay here: you'll be vastly more comfortable,” he 
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began. ‘“ Houses are all freezing cold out there. San Francisco has 
the worst climate in the world, anyway. Cold gray fog every morning, 
howling wind every afternoon. Most overrated climate on earth.” 

“Oh, but that is only at one time in the year,” Mrs. Nicholson 
explained eagerly. “If you could see it in February, or just after the 
first rains. And where I live, across the bay, it is warmer. You 
have no idea how much I sit out in my garden.” 

Mr. Turnbull ‘shook his head. 

“Fog and wind—have ’em all the time. I know. I was there. 
And no provision for keeping decently warm. Here you'll have some 
good, honest snow, but at least you’ll be dry and warm in the house. 
Much better stay.” Mrs. Nicholson was evidently too depressed to 
make a good fight. 

“There is so much gardening to do in the fall,” she said helplessly. 
“ Spring will be too late.” 

“Well, now, perhaps you can persuade your daughter,” comforted 
Mrs. Burke. “ When do you expect her?” Mrs. Nicholson glanced at 
the letter. 

“The wedding is next week: she is staying to be bridesmaid for 
a friend. I suppose she will come up the day after. She—she seems 
to have quite set her heart on an apartment here.” 

“T should think snow and ice would be hard on a person born in a 
tropical climate,” put in Mrs. Whitehouse, diving into her blouse for 
her handkerchief: the burst of baby ribbon that followed to-night was 
pale blue. 

Mrs. Nicholson’s eyes fell uncomfortably. Her mouth opened, hesi- 
tated, closed again. 

“H’m! Tropical climate!” muttered Mr. Turnbull. “ Wait till 
you’ve worn your winter flannels there in August. Tropical!” But 
the lady from California was too far down to protest. 

The hunted expression of the apartment hunter was added to the 
dejection of Mrs. Nicholson’s sensitive face during the next few days. 
Her hands looked thin and sick and her frail shoulders seemed daily to 
droop closer together. Mr. Turnbull baited her fiercely at every meal 
on her beloved topic and stared after her with impatient uneasiness 
when he had driven her from the field. 

“Why don’t the woman go home if she feels that way about it?” 
he scolded when he was alone with Mrs. Burke. “ Hasn’t she a grain 
of spunk?” She shook her head dubiously. 

“You don’t know Cornelia!” 

The seventh night Mrs. Nicholson came to the table more dejected 
than usual. Her eyelids showed a faint red line. 

“ House-hunting is pretty hard work,” Mrs. Burke suggested kindly. 
“T guess you’re just about discouraged, Mrs. Nicholson.” 
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“Yes,” she admitted; “yes, I am. I—I found it to-day. The 
very thing Cornelia wants. I could not see an objection.” She sighed 
heavily. Mr. Turnbull jerked restlessly in his chair, then shot an im- 
patient glance at her under his eyebrows. 

“Isn’t there someone who needs you out there?” he suggested. She 
did not brighten at the idea. 

“Well, my mother is seventy-four, but she is very independent: 
Cornelia is just like her. She is a wonderful woman—Mrs. Matthew 
Martin. I wish you could have met her when you were there. If she 
did need me, of course—but she is not likely to. And there is no 
one else.” 

Mrs. Burke led her on to talk of her mother, which she did with a 
measure of enthusiasm. The picture she drew was a pleasant one—a 
keen, active old lady, very much the head of her family, and humorously 
belligerent at any hint of failing faculties, who hoed and raked daily 
in her own garden, and loved a lawsuit as other grandmothers love 
fireside and knitting. 

“Why not get her to send for you?” Mr. Turnbull asked. “God 
knows why anyone should prefer to live there; but if you do, won’t 
she help you out?” 

“But she is not at all likely to need me,” Mrs. Nicholson per- 
sisted. Evidently the possibilities of ruse and stratagem were out of 
her comprehension. Mr. Turnbull opened his mouth to explain, then, 
meeting the clear, gentle gaze, the idealistic purity of the worn face, 
he closed it again with a faint grunt. 

“TI can show you pictures of my mother,” she said when they 
rose from the table. “ And would you care to see my garden?” There 
was an eager timidity in the question. “Cornelia says I bore people 
to death with California,” she added with an apologetic smile. 

“ Delighted to see ’em,” said Mr. Turnbull gruffly. 

She brought down an armful, chiefly amateur views of a staunch 
old lady posed with a rake or seated in an arbor, and tangled corners 
of riotous garden. She explained with flushing cheeks which was the 
Lady Banksia rose and which the Cherokee, and how the blazing 
Bougainvillea must be separated from other colors by adroit masses of 
green, and what did best on the north side of the house or would 
not thrive without the south; and Mr. Turnbull grew momentarily more 
restless, but stayed with short sighs and suppressed jerks, held by the 
unconscious pathos of her home-love. 

“You see, my garden adjoins my mother’s and she looks out for 
both while I am away,” she explained; “so there is nothing that really 
calls me home. And I must not be selfish about it. A young girl needs 
her good times.” 

“ Had two years, hasn’t she?” he asked, seizing the interval to edge 
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away from the photographs, which Mrs. Nicholson was sesieatind out 
as though for a second inspection. 

“Yes; but she does not seem to get tired of it.” Tears welled up 
in her eyes. “I am really foolishly fond of my home,” she apologized. 

“ Yes, of course;” Mr. Turnbull brought himself sternly back and 
even picked up a picture, a view of the mother’s vine-covered house 
with Mrs. Martin seated militant on the front porch. 

“ You were born here?” he asked. She hesitated. 

“ No—no, not in that house. It was quite another house,” she said 
nervously: the light had left her face and she began to collect the 
pictures. “I have taken the refusal of the apartment for two days,” 
she added dully. “Cornelia will be here day after to-morrow.” Mr. 
Turnbull seemed to be musing on the picture he still held. 

“ Corner house,” he said. “ What streets? I may have passed it.” 

She told him, with a faint return of the glow: it seemed that 
the neighborhood had special beauties in the ways of trees and gardens. 
Strangers were always driven round that way. 

“You probably passed it,” she said, gathering up her armful. “I 
wish I had a better view of the grape-arbor. Do you know the Cali- 
fornia grapes ?” 

“T know the red ink they call California wine,” he began with 
energy, but broke off at her look of dismayed preparation for defence. 
“Some of it is very good, of course,” he ended weakly. “Nice place, 
California. People were very kind to me there.” 

“ They are hospitable,” she said gratefully. ‘“ Don’t tell my daugh- 
ter I bothered you with these,” she added with her dim smile. 

“No bother at all,” muttered Mr. Turnbull, eagerly making his 
escape. He paused on the steps outside to light his cigar. “ Hang it, 
it’s not my business,” he protested, flinging away the match. “If she 
can’t manage her own affairs——” He stumped defiantly down the 
steps; but under the next lamp-post he paused and, drawing out a card, 
noted down a name and address. “Not that I intend to interfere!” 
he asserted. At the door of his club ten minutes later he gave a 
resentful snort. “ Californians make me tired !” 

In the morning Mrs. Nicholson did not appear at breakfast, and 
Mrs. Burke brought news of a nervous headache: 

“ She’s just making herself sick, poor lady,” was her pitying com- 
ment. 

“ Well, what’s she so silly for?” Mr. Turnbull spoke irascibly. “ If 
she can’t manage her own affairs ” 





“Well, she is sort of helpless,” Mrs. Burke conceded; “but that 
don’t make it any easier for her.” 

At noon Mrs. Whitehouse reported that she had sat an hour with 
the invalid. oe 
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“TI couldn’t read to her, my cold is so bad, but it seemed to relieve 
her to talk of her home,” she explained, patiently thrusting back an 
end of yellow baby ribbon into the seclusion of her blouse. 

At dinner-time Mrs. Nicholson was still too ill to appear. 

‘ She seems real feverish,” Mrs. Burke confided. “I don’t know but 

what she ought to see the doctor; but she won’t. She says she just 
can’t help hoping Cornelia has changed her mind, and she’s got herself 
all upset thinking about it. Well, the girl will be here to-morrow 
morning.” ; 

“T really think it-would be a good thing for her to return to Cali- 
fornia,” ventured Mrs. Whitehouse. “She seems to be homesick. At 
least I thought so,” she added in apology under the sudden glare Mr. 
Turnbull turned on her; but he made no comment beyond a subdued 
noise in his throat. 

Mounting the stairs after dinner, Mr. Turnbull passed a maid 
coming down with an untouched tray of dinner. The door of Mrs. 
Nicholson’s room had been left ajar and involuntarily his glance fell on 
a limp form, very still under a white counterpane. The eyes were 
closed, but the folded hands rested on a photograph. 

“ Oh good Lord !” he muttered savagely to the walls of his own room. 
A half sheet of paper was lying on the table, and, bending over it, he 
began to write in pencil, with many pauses and erasures. Presently he 
thrust the slip into his pocket and went out. 

Mrs. Nicholson appeared at breakfast, white and wan. She had a 
grateful smile for Mr. Turnbull, remembering the happy hour over 
the photographs, but he snubbed her unmercifully. 

“You wouldn’t get days like this in California,” he said with a 
nod to the open window. “ We'll have three months of it now. Better 
be glad you’re to stay.” She looked at him piteously. 

“Our fall is beautiful too,” she pleaded. “Oh, I wish you could 
see——” She stopped as the unmistakable envelope of a telegram 
was laid beside her plate. Her frown of anxiety as she broke it open 
slowly gave way to wonder, then to a dawning radiance that spread 
and deepened till for the moment she looked like a tremulous girl. 
She breathed a soft— 

6 Oh rt 

“Good news?” suggested Mrs. Burke. She lifted shining eyes. 

“Tt is from my mother!” Her lips quivered as she read it to 
them: “Am perfectly well, but need company. You have been gone 
long enough. Come home at once.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Burke in hearty congratulation. 

“ Shall you go?” inquired Mr. Turnbull. 

“Go?” Tears gushed into her eyes. With a broken apology, half 
laugh, half sob, she rose and hurried from the room. Mrs. Burke 
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meditated during the rest of the meal, sending an occasional speculative 
glance at Mr. Turnbull. He avoided her eyes, but, nevertheless, 
lingered till they were alone. 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Burke. 

“ Well?” was the defiant answer. 

“ What do you suppose made old Mrs. Martin wire like that?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“ Well, I found this in the hall this morning. I don’t know as I 
had any right to read it.” She held out a crumpled half sheet of paper 
holding several lines of pencil scribbling, much scratched and inter- 
lined. In its final form it read: 


“Excuse a meddling outsider. Mrs. Nicholson’s health 
imperilled by homesickness. Stays to oblige daughter. Would 
advise a recall if possible. Oblige by considering this confi- 
dential.” 


Mr. Turnbull thrust it into his pocket and turned away with a 
scowl. “Well, I had to have some peace,” he grumbled over his 
shoulder as he went out. She laughed. 

“Youre real good—I don’t care how you put it! I won’t tell 
on you.” 

He came back from the front door. 

“Tf she wants to get off this afternoon, tell her I’ll see to her 
tickets and berths,” he suggested. “I want her out of the house! 
That girl will be here by noon, won’t she? And if she needs a check 
cashed——~” 

“Oh, you are real kind!” she repeated as she went upstairs. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Turnbull escorted a radiant woman, fol- 
lowed by a handsome, sulky girl, to the overland train. 

“Though what on earth you want to go for! Could be warm and 
' comfortable here,” he protested as they stood together on the platform. 

She was not listening: there was some struggle going on that 
clouded her brightness for the moment and made her eyes big and 
anxious. 

“ Well, what’s up now?” he asked. “ Want to stay, after all?” 

“You have been so kind,” she faltered. ‘“ About the pictures, and 
all you have done to-day. I never could have got off without you.” 

“ Well, that’s all right. Guess I’ve badgered you some too. You 
native Californians sort of rub me——” 

“That is just it,” she broke in tremulously. “It is not fair to 
take it all and not tell you”—she had to clear her voice—“I am not 
a native Californian at all, Mr. Turnbull. I was born in Chicago, 
and we did not go there till I was nine years old. It was very weak 
and foolish not to confess it at once; but people won’t believe that 
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you can love a place like a native—even more than a native—though 
you did happen to be born somewhere else. And the place is so much 
to me, so dear—you don’t know how hard it is always to be frank 
about that! But I am so ashamed of having deceived you! Will you 
tell Mrs. Whitehouse and the others?” And there were actual tears 
in her eyes. 

Mr. Turnbull took her hand. 

“Won’t tell a blessed soul,” he said severely. “Ought to be a 
native, if you aren’t. We'll keep that a secret. Whose business is it, 
anyway?” She smiled gratefully. 

“If it would not be too deceitful?” she said with a sigh of happy 
relief. 

Cornelia mounted the car steps and called impatiently to her mother 
to follow. Mr. Turnbull stood below, hat in hand, as Mrs. Nicholson 
opened the window of her section. 

“ Good-by,” he said. “Teach ’em not to serve salad before the 
meat.” 

“But they don’t!” she protested earnestly as the train began to 
move. 

“ Nice, kind people—but they all do it,” he called after her. There 
was a twinkle under his eyebrows as he turned away. 
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THE ICONOCLAST 


BY ALONZO RICE 


Who worshipped idols with a love sincere ; 
When he embraced the Christian faith a tear 
Stole down his cheek, for could he ever bring 
His mind to think so marvellous a thing 
As leaving them? But yet it does appear 
That he repented, and his idols dear 
He crushed—and then, beyond imagining! 
Within each image, swarthy, savage-faced,— 
Fond votaries had stored their gems and gold, 
And at his feet the diamonds that had graced 
Fine coronets in shining splendor rolled, 
And he, who left his idols, now was placed 
In opulence whose bounds could not be told! 


A TALE is told about an ancient king 
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IEUTENANT OTSURE HOTOKE, commander of torpedo- 
[- boat destroyer No. 77, known colloquially among naval men as 
the “little brother of the dragon” for her speed and wild 
behavior in a seaway, stood beside the wheel on the low bridge of his 
tiny craft, lashed to the frozen rail, and peering out into the furious 
storm with eyes almost blinded by stinging spindrift and flying splin- 
ters of fine ice. 

It was a bitter February night, and the storm swept through as keen 
and bleak as if it came straight from the South Pole. No. 77 was pass- 
ing through the tail-end of a most vigorous winter typhoon, which 
played havoc all along the dreary coast to the north. The gale had been 
raging four days; steady and fierce it blew, cutting like a million 
jagged knife-blades. It was such a storm as never occurs except in 
the deep, treacherous, and peculiar waters of the China Sea, and 77 
slithered along through and under the long-haired seas, fully justifying 
her name for speed and erratic behavior. Somewhere ahead of her 
in the black hell of night and waters lay the two giant cruisers of 
the enemy, the leviathan Motherland and her swift, formidable con- 
sort and sister, the no less powerful Nevsky. And between them and 
little No. 77 were Nichi and the fleet, cruising slowly about before 
the entrance to the channel that leads up past the Tiger’s Tail to 
the forts that guard the harbor mouth, under whose guns the twin 
monsters were probably lying safe and snug. 

There must be no chance taken to blunder. No little brother of 
death must be suddenly and irretrievably launched into the vitals of 
a Japanese vessel. The young Lieutenant realized the danger of his 
position, its responsibility and gravity, to the fullest extent. He knew 
the chance that Hachiman, august, terrible god of battles, had offered 
him for distinction,—or extinction, it mattered little—and he meant 
to use it to the full, making no error. But how, in that terrible, 
screeching February storm, churning the dark waters into a maelstrém, 
could he hope to distinguish between friend and foe? 

No. 77 tumbled about like a bamboo stick in a rapids. Not a light 
was visible on her except the pale gleam of the binnacle-lamp and the 
occasional red fury that belched up from one or another of her four 
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short, oblong funnels—the breath of the dragon, her men called it. 
From her stem to well abaft her quivering bridge she was completely 
sheathed over with ice, and the weight of it was rapidly making her 
less buoyant, increasing with every sea, every plunge. It could not go on 
much longer. The gale was slowly blowing itself out, but for fifty hours 
not a man had had either warm food or sleep. Life in a torpedo craft in 
smooth weather is bad enough; it tests all the manhood in any creature. 
So low and cramped in quarters that a good-sized man cannot stand 
erect under the most favorable circumstances below decks, the destroyer 
in a heavy sea or a storm is a living torment, a punishment more than 
sufficient for all the sins of a whole lifetime. Yet the honor of the 
service finds compensation for this and more. 

Down in the bowels of the ocean war-weasel two stokers with 
broken legs lay silently suffering the torture of the damned in their 
bunks, lashed fast to the rails to keep them from being dashed against 
the throbbing, reeling, pitiless decks, whose iron plates were cold 
and bitter even in the stokehold’s inferno. Everyone but the fire- 
room gang on watch was almost frozen. The paper-thin shell of the 
destroyer let in the cold like a knife. But the stokehold was a quick 
picture of hell. The staggering coal-passers and firemen reeled to and 
fro with their burdens, their hands cold, their faces blistered in the in- 
tense heat that poured from the doors of the furnaces. Officers and 
men alike were long past articulate speech. The roar of storm and 
the steady hiss of forced draught filled the little vessel with a weird 
clamor—thought, even, seemed suspended. Instinct ruled the destroyer, 
and she responded like a human thing, full of purpose and life. Orders 
by bells and signs took the place of words, and the wildly yawing, 
battered, steadfast craft swept on her way to glory or death like a 
wraith. 

Narrowly escaping a huge sea that licked over 77 with desperate 
malice, the gray-haired old boatswain climbed stiffly up to the bridge 
and saluted his commander gravely. Not all the fury of the elements 
could move the old veteran a hair’s breadth from the routine of official 
discipline and courtesy. Trained in that iron school which counts life 
as a toy where honor and duty are concerned, he fulfilled the rigid 
traditions of the:samurai to the letter. Some thought of this passed 
faintly through the officer’s mind as he returned the courtesy in like 
manner. The ever present and increasing chance that steering gear 
should: give way, or that engine or screws should break down, filled him 
with a sickening fear. His fear was not for his life, not for the lost 
chance of glory, but that he might disappoint that augustly heaven- 
descended one whose imperial will had sent him, through the Admiral 
himself, upon the vital mission. He waited a report of disaster, accom- 
plished or threatening immediately. 
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Pointing to the ice-clad decks and sides, the old man made a 
chopping motion; this was his message. Lieutenant Hotoke looked 
for a moment at them and saw that they contrasted faintly, a dull, 
dead white, with the curling, foaming black and green of the seas. 
Then he nodded, holding up three fingers of one frostbitten hand to 
indicate the number of men needed to accomplish the desperate work. 
Again the boatswain saluted, and rang the engine-room telegraph twice, 
his commander gazing at him with a stony face behind which glowed a 
warm battle pride that he should have charge of such men as these. 

A few moments elapsed, and two seamen climbed carefully up to the 
bridge, armed with hatchets. Knotting the running ends of some loose 
halliards about them, and passing the turns tight and fast, the daring 
three worked their cautious way forward with difficulty, chopping paths 
as they went. The forts could not be more than twenty or thirty miles 
ahead; the deadly tube and guns must be in working order. There 
must be no excuses to offer if No. 77 should fail her Emperor at the 
one time in her short life when he needed her most. 

From the bridge Lieutenant Hotoke watched the volunteers, fasci- 
nated. Time after time they would disappear completely in the green 
that washed them back against stanchion or gun or hatch-coaming, 
leaving them half-drowned, bruised, panting, but indomitable. Bit 
by bit they chipped and hacked away the ice, the seas tearing loose 
great sheets of it as fast as the men loosened the edges, and instantly 
freezing again on the ready steel. Blinded and dripping, their bleed- 
ing, broken hands and bodies festooned with gaunt icicles, they ham- 
mered away, holding on for dear life one moment, the next savagely 
cutting at the white sheathing. The forward torpedo-tube was slowly 
cleared, and the boatswain swiftly lashed himself to its cold breech 
as he worked the fastenings and levers and block to make sure it could 
be properly trained and discharged. 

A sea struck the knife-like bow and swept aboard in a rush and 
smother of green flecked and mottled with white; the belch from the 
funnels flared up an instant over the wild scene and showed the tube 
slewed completely around athwartships, with the figure of the struggling 
boatswain ghastly black and distinct in the unearthly glare. Lieutenant 
Hotoke impatiently swept his cap-visor free of its pendent fringe of 
icicles and stared down with his heart in his throat; the boatswain 
could not be spared. 

Slowly, ponderously, the great tube, with the straining gnat of 
humanity at its inboard end, swung around. Another moment and the 
unwieldy monster was secured; another, and its lashings were freezing 
into position again. Suddenly to the three on the gun-platforms there 
rang out a wild cry from the direction of the bridge, the first human 
sound they had heard for two days. As a man they paused and stared 
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aft through the gloom. As they did so No. 77 poised herself for an 
instant on an even keel, like a humming-bird, resting upon the lower 
crest of the enormous double wave whose first section had just swept 
her. For the moment she hung there, motionless, solid—and the men 
missed the pulsing throb that had dinned itself ceaselessly into their 
sickened brains for the past week. The engines had stopped. No. 77 
was helpless, a derelict. 

With a horrible, drunken lurch and a shivering sob she fell off 
suddenly, rolled heavily down into the yawning trough, and lay wal- 
lowing, ungoverned and ungovernable, at the mercy of the sea, her frail 
body quivering like a woman’s under the pitiless blows of her brutal 
master, clouds of hairy steam blowing off with a subdued roar from 
her open valves. And out of the wolfish gloom ahead, dimly per- 
ceived through the furious snow and sleet and spray, towered the 
rapidly advancing form of a great vessel, magnified to twice her real 
bulk by the white storm. 

Agonized, the three stared at one another for an instant, and then 
looked to the bridge. It was gone. A little, crumpled wreck of iron 
and steel, with frayed and ragged ends of guys and stanchions, lay 
fouled against the forward funnel. 

Where was Lieutenant Hotoke? Where was the helmsman? 

Out of the murk the great cruiser thrust her merciless searchlight 
eye upon them. They stood for a moment in its dazzling white glare. 
Like a flash of lightning it came and went, leaving them blinded and 
shrinking. _But the lookout on the Russian, whose enormous bulk 
crushed the cross-seas into suds a hundred yards on every hand, had 
seen the derelict destroyer, and high above them in the night the storm 
spat fire as the quick-firers of the fighting-tops raved their protest. 
Single flashes followed majestically as the vessel’s heavy guns came into 
action, rending the heavens with their bellow. 

Back and forth swept the horrible white bar of light, the snow and 
spume showing dazzingly brilliant in its fiery path. On No. 77 the 
three stood helpless, awaiting the inevitable. 

Far back of them, deep in the gloom through which they could not 
see, crushed down and mutilated in the wreck of the flimsy bridge, 
lay Lieutenant Hotoke. He too had seen the cruiser. Pinioned hand 
and foot, unable to cry out for weakness and the storm, he lay in 
mortal agony watching the steady approach of the racing monster. 
Closer and uglier loomed her vast hull; nearer and nearer to discover- 
ing them again swept the ceaselessly revolving fire-wheel of the search- 
light; madder and more deafening chattered the small guns, and 
heavier came the boom of the great guns as they hurled their mes- 
sages far overhead into the pregnant seas. The cruiser had come off 
a couple of points, bearing directly down upon them. The search- 
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light swept over and beyond them—they were safe, then, from that. 
Only the kind Gods would witness their end; they could go like men. 
The terrible ram of the stranger would descend, there would be a 
crash, a rending of thin steel, scarcely heard in the war of the elements 
and the raving of the artillery, and the stranger would go on her way 
unharmed. It would be best so, thought the Lieutenant, uncertain 
whether the cruiser be friend or foe, whether she be of Nichi’s or 
Dragomiroff’s fleet. 

The figure of a man passed before the searchlight on the cruiser’s 
bridge, his uniform and even his bushy whiskers showing clear and 
distinct for an instant. Far below, where 7? wallowed, crippled and 
helpless, the boatswain and Lieutenant Hotoke saw, and the seaman 
sprang into life with a start, as one springs into wakefulness from an 
ugly dream. Back in the shadows the Lieutenant groaned softly. She 
was of the enemy. Here was his one great chance, and he lay a 
maimed and useless caricature of a man, while his gallant craft huddled 
shivering and motionless under the forefoot of the thundering stranger. 
He could do nothing; that was the bitterest of all. If he could only 
fire even a pistol—— 

“ She is Russian!” bellowed the boatswain in his mate’s ear. 

“ Come!” 

He sprang to the loaded tube, casting adrift its ironhard, frozen 
lashings in a fury of haste, the other helping him. The boatswain 
glanced at the figure by the rail. 

“ Honorable-frozen-is !” roared his fellow, returned to life and voice 
by the excitement of the moment, jerking his head quickly towards the 
third man, who leaned stiffly against the rail, one frozen hand clasping 
it firmly, the other threatening the enemy with upraised but powerless 
axe. Quicker still the boatswain comprehended and motioned his 
assent. Upon himself and his mate everything depended; they could 
look for no assistance. The divine Emperor himself was represented 
by them; he and his virtue would enable them to win. 

Numb and rigid, their bloody fingers seemed scarce to move the 
frozen gear, and they tore at it, heedless of pain and cold, like wild 
beasts in hunger maddened by the sight of food. But at last the great 
tube, once more coated and gleaming with ice, was free, and the two 
men, lashed firmly to it, swung the threatening, dripping muzzle 
towards the cruiser. Her brilliant lights and the flashes of her mul- 
titude of furiously worked guns lighted up the scene with a ghastly 
color and intensity, and Lieutenant Hotoke, by straining his neck, 
could see what the men were trying to do. He saw the tube swing, and 
noted eagerly the frightful rolls of the destroyer and the send of the 
seas, hoping little for the success of even the old boatswain’s best efforts. 
No torpedo could travel straight through a.hell of waters and cross 
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currents and eddies and backwash like that. It was perfectly idle to 
try it. His head fell back, he could bear to watch no more, and closed 
his eyes with a dull sense of relief to think he would soon be free. 

Hand on the lock, the boatswain waited, all his former doubt and 
fear gone. Cold, hunger, weariness had all vanished, and in his face 
burned the samurai’s lust of battle, while his veins swelled suddenly and 
hard, and his heart pumped liquid fire through every fibre of his for- 
gotten body. Another wave, and the Russian would be theirs. Not 
to the raging sea would he trust his single bolt, lest the precious 
missile veer aside and miss its quarry. He would launch it through 
the air. Leviathan and pigmy would go down to Emma-Dai-O, the 
august judge, together. The grim old fighter glowed with the thought. 

High over floundering 77% suddenly reared the beetling ram, the 
bright beam of the searchlight silvering the watery fury far ahead in 
the destroyer’s spumy wake. A cross-sea, deflected by the enemy’s great 
hull, rolled far to windward heavily, struck No. 7% and snapped her 
back like a chip, sweeping completely over her. 

Choked, stunned, and almost torn from his lashings by the rush 
of the water, the boatswain instinctively closed his fingers over the lock 
and gripped the trigger spasmodically. Through the living Erebus 
the bolt sped true. 

“Banzai Dai Nippon!” he shouted feebly, coughing up the water 
that had nearly drowned him, but the wind drove the words back down 
his throat, and even his mate did not hear the exultant cry. He shut 
his mouth gaspingly, and muttered a hasty prayer to Hachiman for the 
success of his shot. 

Scarce a cable’s length away the night split apart. Out of the 
black smother there vomited in dreadful convulsion the vitals of the 
cruiser. Up they went in a horrible flash of light and a dull, sickening, 
grinding roar before which the noise of the storm faded into momen- 
tary silence. Guns, spars, men, machinery, funnels, armor, decks, swept 
skyward in one terrific burst of flame and smoke and vanished, but little 
No. 7% rolled unsteadily down over the back of the giant sea raised 
by the explosion, and once more huddled; slopping and complaining, 
in the sheltering trough. 

Between her and the fast-filling wreck lay the protecting body of 
the furious seas, and Lieutenant Hotoke, who had pulled himself into a 
sitting posture in the moment of the explosion, gazed at the cruiser 
and then down upon 77% with a smile of ineffable pride. The two men 
forward were relashing the tube, and his head sank back with his 
broken body to the frozen wreckage as he murmured calmly: 

“It is well; it is the discipline of the dragon. Divine Hachiman 
bid him launch the honorable torpedo through the air. It augustly 
struck her magazine,” he added feebly. 
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A moment later the boatswain and his mate ploughed through the 
wreckage, and their commander smiled still as they carried him gently 
down to his last bed, and listened to his stern, dying word of approval: 

“ You did your honorable duty.” 
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THE BURDEN OF DESIRE 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


A garden glows down in my heart, 
Wherein I meet and often part 
With many an ancient tale of love— 
A Romeo garden, banked with bloom, 
And trellised with the eglantine, 
In which a rose climbs to a room, 
A balcony one mass of vine, 
Dim, haunted of perfume— 
A balcony, whereon she gleams, 


| N some glad way I know thereof: 


The soft Desire of all Dreams, 
And smiles and bends like Juliet, 
Year after year, 
While to her side, all dewy wet, 
A rove stuck in his ear, 
Love climbs to draw her near. 


And in another way I know 
Down in my soul a graveyard lies, 
Wherein I meet, in ghostly wise, 
With many an ancient tale of woe— 
A graveyard of the Capulets, 
Deep-vaulted with ancestral gloom, 
Through whose dark yews the moonlight jets 
On many a wildly carven tomb, 
That mossy mildew frets— 
A graveyard where the Soul’s Desire 
Sleeps, pale-entombed; and, kneeling by her, 
Love, like that hapless Montague, 
Year after year, 
Weary and worn and wild of hue, 
Within her sepulchre, 
Falls bleeding on her bier. 
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ISS JEANNETTE DALRYMPLE was expecting guests for 
M the evening, so, having put her tiny apartment in order, she 
proceeded to mix and bake a most delectable chocolate cake. 

They were rich people, these friends who were coming, and self- 
supporting Jean could not entertain them as they entertained her. 
Not being afflicted with false pride, however, she did not allow herself 
to be disturbed by this fact, but served her simple refreshments with 
daintiness and taste. 

On this afternoon, having finished her cake, Jean set it on top of 
the box the janitor had nailed outside her kitchen window to hold 
her store of supplies, which device saved buying ice during the winter 
months. 

Several hours later, when she had arranged the table and dressed, 
Jean lighted the gas in the kitchen and went to the window to take in 
her cake. 

But no cake met her gaze. It was gone—vanished into thin air, 
apparently. Jean looked up at the sky, then down into the stone-paved 
court below. She was still at a loss to account for the mysterious 
disappearance when her glance chanced to rest on the window of the 
epposite apartment. 

It was very close to her window; an arm could easily reach across 
the distance. Could someone have—— Jean’s cheeks flushed at the 
suspicion, but what else was there to think? 

At all events, the cake was gone and there was not time to make 
another. Bewildered and disappointed, Jean was about to close the 
window when her fingers came in contact with two hard, round some- 
things that glinked when she touched them. 

She took the money to the light. Two new, shining half-dollars 
had been left in payment for the cake. But what a trick to play! 
Jean frowned at the money in her hand, then laughed and brought 
philosophy to bear upon the incident. 

_ But the money—what to do with that? It was not until! her guests 
had come and gone and she was in bed that inspiration came to her. 
She would give the money to a charity in which she was interested. 
She had personal knowledge of the good accomplished by a Deaconess 
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sisterhood that supplied trained nursing service gratuitously to the 
very poor and at a low cost to people in moderate circumstances who 
found their means inadequate to meet the exorbitant demands of 
illness. 

On the following morning, having put the money away until such 
time as she should be able to add to it from her own purse, Jean dis- 
missed the incident from her mind. 

She did not recall it again until a second cake had disappeared in 
the same way. Jean thoughtfully regarded the money she took from 
the top of the box—it was in quarters this time. 

Clearly, the moment had come for a decisive course of action. She 
could, of course, stop putting cakes outside the window, which must 
end the matter. But the money looked very good as she laid it with 
the other dollar that was to go to the Deaconesses. 

On her next baking day, having tired of finding herself cakeless, 
Jean made two cakes and put them outside the window. When she 
went to look, later in the afternoon, she found one still there with the 
dollar for the other. The money was in dimes and held down a flutter- 
ing bit of paper. Jean took this paper to the light and read, “ Could 
use another cake on Tuesday.” 

By this time Jean, who was blessed with a sense of humor, had 
entered into the spirit of the affair. Besides, the money would be 
welcome to the society to which she meant to give it, and it was honestly 
earned. So on Tuesday she made the other cake. 

It must not be supposed that she was without curiosity in regard 
to its destination, but this curiosity seemed likely to remain unsatisfied, 
since there was no way to gratify it except by watching to see the cakes 
disappear, and this Jean would not do—she could not play the spy. 
Whenever she put a cake on the box she lowered the shade. 

The weeks went by and winter slowly gave place to spring. The 
shop windows showed tempting displays of fruit and flowers and the 
air was filled with the twitter of countless birds and the merry roulades 
of piano-organs. 

The pile of money in the silver powder-box on Jean’s dressing-table 
grew steadily. Early in May she found a second note under the money 
on the box. 

“Can you make a cherry-pie?” this one read, and Jean smiled as 
she saw that the question was enclosed in quotation marks. . 

She made the cherry-pie. When she found the customary dollar 
left in payment she was in a quandary. A dollar was too much for a 
pie. She inquired at a bakery and found that sixty cents was the price 
charged for the home-made variety, so when she made the next cake 
Jean left four dimes beside it, wrapped in paper to attract the un- 
known’s attention. When she went to the window again the four 
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dimes were gone, but with the dollar left for the cake was an imposing 
bunch of violets. 

Jean shut the window down hard, leaving the flowers outside. 

The unknown, then, was a man, and he had presumed—vwell, she 
would make no more cakes for him. As it was, she had half a mind 
to put all his money on the box for him to take or leave, as he chose. 
Upon reflection, however, this plan seemed unfair to the organization 
for which she had earned it—for she had earned it; Jean could not 
forget that. 

- On the following morning when she looked out the violets had been 
removed, which circumstance had the effect of subduing her anger. 
She even decided to make the cake, as usual, on Saturday: if the un- 
known took the hint and behaved accordingly, well and good; if not, 
all the money should go back at once. 

The unknown did take the hint and ventured no more violets, so 
matters went on as usual for a couple more weeks. At the end of that 
time Jean found with the money left for the cake a neat parcel. Her 
first impulse was to leave the package where it was, but a drop of rain 
falling on her hand altered her decision. Slowly she drew the parcel 
inside. Did curiosity as to its contents also influence her? Who shall 
say? 

It was certain she was not quite calm as she took off the string and 
paper. A roll of white lawn confronted her, from which fell a paper on 
which was written, “ Please make into nurses’ aprons.” 

A rush of understanding came to Jean. The unknown was not a 
man, but a woman—a busy mother, apparently, who had taken this way 
of lightening her burdens. A wave of regret swept over the girl as 
she remembered the violets and how she had treated what was doubtless 
meant for an appreciation of her readiness to serve. 

On the next Saturday Jean placed on the box with the cake a parcel 
containing the finished aprons and a bunch of jonquils. 


It was about this time that Jean met, at an evening party, one 
Howard Carruthers and his friend, Arthur Blake. The former escorted 
her home. 

When she paused in front of the apartment in which she had her 
quarters and took out her latchkey Mr. Carruthers seemed to be sur- 
prised. 

“Tf you live here, we are neighbors,” he said. “My place is next 
door.” 

Jean said good-night and went upstairs wondering. 

During what was left of the spring and the early summer she saw 
a good deal of Mr. Carruthers and his friend, Arthur Blake. The two 
men were much together and Jean always coupled them in her thoughts, 
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hoping by this plan to avoid blushing every time she thought of one of 
them. : 

“ Are you acquainted with any of the people in your house?” Mr. 
Carruthers asked her on one occasion. 

“No. I don’t believe one ever knows one’s neighbors in New York,” 
replied Jean. 

Shortly after this, while walking across Madison Square one bright 
day, she met Arthur Blake, who asked if he might turn and go a little 
way with her. 

“Carruthers gives a bachelor party to-night in his flat,” he an- 
nounced in the course of conversation. “He’s taken a great notion 
for having the fellows there lately, and he always serves, among other 
things, a home-made cake that beats any I ever ate. I wish I knew 
who makes those cakes; there’s some mystery about them, I’m sure. 
When we ask Carruthers he laughs and says his sweetheart makes 
them.” 

When Arthur Blake had left her Jean hurried home with burning 
cheeks and a heart filled with wrath. 

So, then, it was Howard Carruthers who had bought the cakes, 
who had left violets on the box, who had given her aprons to make, and 
whom she had presented with a bunch of jonquils! And he had laughed 
at her and called her his sweetheart! 

That evening, having cooked and eaten her dinner, Jean sat down 
in her dining-room to sew. When twilight obliged her to lay aside her 
work she still sat beside the window looking over the city through the 
narrow cleft that let light and air between the building in which she 
lived and the one next door, and pondering the fact that in a town of 
two million inhabitants she should be so lonely. 

The dusk became darkness, and still she did not move. Shortly 
after eight o’clock someone lowered the shade in Mr. Carruthers’s 
dining-room and the gas was lighted. Soon Jean fancied she could 
hear the murmur of voices. About ten o’clock shade and window were 
raised and she could see all that went on in the room across the court. 

It was a sufficiently striking picture she looked at, of half a dozen 
men in evening dress seated round a table on which were bottles and 
glasses and in the centre the cake she had made that morning. Howard 
Carruthers was there, seated with his back to the window. Arthur 
Blake faced it. His eyes looked straight at Jean, and she instinctively 
shrank back, forgetting that the darkness shielded her. 

A second later she leaned forward again. _Arthur Blake had risen 
to his feet and seized the cake, and with it in his left hand and his 
wine-glass held high in his right began to speak, evidently to propose 
a toast. 

Jean could not hear the words, but they were followed, first by a 
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burst of uproarious laughter, and after this had subsided by the clink- 
ing of glasses as the toast was drunk. 

‘The guests were resuming their seats when, as if suddenly realizing 
the wisdom of such a course, the host moved over and lowered window 
and shade. 

During the moment he stood by the window his figure, against the 
light, showed strong and masterful; his face was in shadow, but its 
features were graven on Jean’s heart. She shuddered as she lowered 
her shade and turned away. Why were wolves given lambs’ clothing 
in which to masquerade? . Why could men look good and true and yet 
be—— a sob rose in her throat. 

She lighted the gas and sat down to write a letter that when finished 
read thus: 


“Mr. Howard Carruthers. 

“Deak Siz: I regret the necessity for informing you 
that I have changed my mind about receiving you to-morrow 
evening. It will be useless for you to call, as I shall not be 


at home. Yours truly, 
“ JEANNETTE DALRYMPLE.” 


After this letter was sent Jean’s life went on as usual with the 
difference that she made no more cakes and that she and Mr. Car- 


ruthers were as acquaintances. 

If they encountered each other at the house of some friend, the two 
exchanged formal words of greeting and good-by; when they met in 
the street, as they must occasionally, being such near neighbors, he 
passed Jean with a bow as cold as her own. 

In the latter part of June Arthur Blake told Jean that Carruthers 
was going abroad, adding: “ He needs a change; he’s become as silent 
and morose as he used to be jolly.” 

One yellow, rainy day, shortly after this information reached her, 
Jean was crossing Fifth Avenue. The weather and the fact that her 
new tan ulster was being liberally sprinkled with mud combined to 
plunge her into the deepest gloom. 

Her common-sense had warned her, when buying the coat, that so 
light-colored a garment would not prove serviceable, but, being last 
year’s style, it had been a bargain so far as price went. Then too it 
had fitted her, and she had bought it. Now the glances of those who 
passed seemed to express either pity or contempt for the young woman 
who could wear such a coat on such a day. Incidents like these, at 
which two people can laugh, one lonely mortal may be miserable over. 

Jean proceeded on her way up Fifth Avenue. She was wondering 
if the people living in the houses she passed, who had no money diffi- 
culties to grapple with, found life as unsatisfactory as she did, when 
the door of one of these houses opened and a man ran down the steps. 
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At sight of him Jean flushed, then paled, but her manner was quite 
collected as she gave Mr. Howard Carruthers a polite bow. To her 
surprise he stopped at her side and asked in a courteous, unemotional 
tone, “ May I have just a word or two with you?” 

As Jean inclined her head he took her umbrella and they walked 
on together. 

“I owe you an apology for intruding my presence upon you,” Mr. 
Carruthers began after a moment, “but when you have heard what I 
have to say perhaps you will pardon me. 

, “There is living in the same house with you a lonely woman who, 
the janitor tells me, is very poor and very, very proud. He spoke about 
her to me because: he feared she might be slowly starving, she looked 
so white and weak. She belongs, he tells me, to an old, aristocratic 
family. Her friends come to see her in carriages, but no tradesmen 
bring supplies for her and the parcels she carries home herself are 
very tiny. 

“As you know, I live in the house next yours, and my apartment 
is opposite that in which this maiden lady lives. Now, I sympathize 
with her pride quite as much as I pity her poverty. I tried to think 
of some way to help her without wounding that pride, but with no 
success until one day the sight of a chocolate cake (made, doubtless, 
for those visitors in carriages) she had set outside her window gave 
me a happy inspiration. I purloined the cake and left some money 
in its place. My plan worked like a charm. For some months this 
lady continued to supply me with cakes, which I and my friends 
enjoyed very much indeed. Then I obtained some sewing from a 
woman to whom I explained the situation, knowing she would under- 
stand. 

“Well, the sewing device worked too, and I was congratulating 
myself on being able to help the dear lady when, without any warning, 
my supply of cakes ceased. This was several weeks ago. Since that 
time the windows opposite mine have remained closed and curtained, 
and I have been tormented by the fear that the poor spinster may 
be ill. 

“ When I saw you to-day the thought came to me that perhaps you 
may know her. At any rate, being a woman, you could help her more 
easily than I. She’s a little body—middle-aged, with snow-white 
hair.” 

“T don’t know her,” Jean replied faintly, “but I have passed her 
in the hall. She lives in the apartment below mine.” 

“ Will you see her for me?” queried Mr. Carruthers, “ and if she 
is in want, let me know. I realize it is a delicate task I am urging 
upon you, but you will know how to manage it. You need have no fear 
that I will make this matter an excuse for forcing my presence upon 
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you unnecessarily. You have chosen to decree that a friendship on 
which I put a high value should end; I have no choice but to respect 
your wish. But if you will be my proxy in this matter of helping 
Miss Daintry I shall be deeply grateful.” 

“T will do what you ask.” Jean’s voice was very low. 

Mr. Carruthers took a roll of bills from his pocket. “If you find 
the lady needs financial assistance, as I am sure she must, will you use 
this ?” 

Jean did not take the money. “I will see her as soon as I reach 
home,” she said. “If you will call upon me this evening I will report 
to you. If money is needed, you can give it to me then.” 

Howard looked surprised. “I think I would rather not come;” 
he spoke coldly, yet gently. “If you will take the money now, you 
can report to me by letter.” 

“Please come this evening. I have something to tell you, an ex- 
planation to make that concerns you and me. I can’t say it now.” 
A treacherous break in Jean’s voice told that she was very near to 
tears. 

An indescribable change came over Howard’s face and manner. 
“T’ll come,” he said as they reached the house in which she lived, 


_ where he left her. 


In spite of her efforts to appear demure, Jean’s eyes would dance 
as she opened the door of her apartment to admit Howard that evening. 

“There must be some mistake,” that gentleman said in a perplexed 
tone. “Surely this is where Miss Daintry lives.” 

Jean bade him be seated and took a chair herself. 

“Did you ever hear,” she began, “the story of the young men who 
went out to serenade a famous prima donna? 


‘ Dear Kate Pennoyer, 
Sweet Kate Pennoyer, 
Our love for thee 
i Will never, never die,’ 


was the burden of their song. After they had been singing some time 
a window was raised and a man’s voice replied: 


‘ Dear boys below there, 
Sweet boys below there, 
Your Kate Pennoyer 
Lives four doors below here.’ _ 
Miss Daintry lives in the apartment under this,” ended Jean. 
“Then I—then you——” began the bewildered Howard. A second 


later he had captured the girl’s hands. 
“Tell me why you wrote that odious note,” he commanded. 
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Jean obediently related her side of the story. 

“Miss Daintry is very ill,” she said in conclusion. “ But I got 
her consent to accept help. A nurse is with her and the doctor has 
been there.” ‘ 

“ How did you succeed in vanquishing her pride?” 

“ By telling her the whole truth. What pride could be proof against 
such goodness as yours ?” 

Howard showed little interest in this eulogy. He still held Jean’s 
hands and was trying to induce her to let her eyes meet his. 

“ Jean,” he said, “tell me why you wrote that odious note. It 
seems to me that even had I known you baked the cakes, I wouldn’t have 
deserved quite that.” 

Then Jean told him the whole story. “ And oh, how I hated you 
when Mr. Blake said you had laughed and called the person who baked 
the cakes your sweetheart,” she cried; “but when I found out the 
truth, that all the time your heart had been full of kindness towards 
that poor lady, and all the acts I had misjudged had been plans to 
help her, then I——” 

“Then you what, Jean, dear?” 

A moment Jean hesitated before her eyes gazed into his almost 
unwaveringly. 

“God bless Miss Daintry,” she said softly. 

“ And God bless the janitor too,” added Mr. Howard Carruthers. 
























VISION 
BY ALICE LUISE WILSON 


IME is not long to me: 
Its gifts of days are like strong rivers flowing, 


Glad, because of unpent, outward going 
Unto a dreamed-of sea. 








To me Time is not long: 
The still nights lead in silvern rhapsody 
To morning hills where one awaiteth me 
With golden-fluted song. 






















I HEAR no sound. Can it be that she is not here? 
Soliloquy As I came into the hall, I did not hear the rustle of a 
skirt. But the maid said she was downstairs. Why does she 

not come out to greet me? 

I will enter the drawing-room. Ah!’ the light is quite dim. Now I can 
see better as my eyes grow accustomed to it. 

What is that on the couch? It is she. 

Sh! she sleeps. I will walk over and look at her. 

How beautiful she is! Her cheeks are slightly flushed. Her hair! 
Heaven! I never knew she had such hair before. 
She must have dropped down there and fallen asleep. Shall I awaken 








her? 
I always knew that she was a pretty girl, but somehow I never realized 
how beautiful she was before. 
My heart is going like a trip-hammer. We are alone. I must kiss her. 
1 cannot help myself. 
ie Now I am leaning over—closer, closer. Is it wrong of me? Well, I will 
answer for it if it is. There is no time now to argue. I love her and I must 
have that kiss. ‘ 
There! I did it. It was the finest kiss I ever took. I faint with bliss. 
She still sleeps. Thank Heaven! I can take another. 
Here goes! On her lips this time. 
, How soundly she sleeps. That last one was a hummer! It should surely 
have waked her. Can anything be wrong? 
Once more! And again! And again! What! Not awake yet? 
“ Darling, speak to me! It is I—Jack. Why did you sleep so soundly?” ™ 
“Oh Jack! I was not asleep, and I didn’t know it was—you.” 


















Tom Masson. 
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THE BEST FOURTH OF ALL 
_ By Aloysius Coll 

THE happiest Fourth I ever spent, of many a happy day, 

Was back in seventy-seven, when I lived near Bottle Bay. 

Malindy warn’t but a girl, an’ yet I’d bet my life 

There warn’t then on Sandy River sech another wife. 

I got up with th’ drums a-beatin’ down th’ neighborin’ hill— 

Th’ city band was comin’, that was on th’ poster bill; 

I knowed there’d be a rusty cannon boomin’ in th’ street, 

An’ crackers splodin’ at my ears, ’an whizzers at my feet; 
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An’ so I sez: “ Malindy, you git ready little Ben, a oe 
While I go dig some fishin’-worms an’ coop th’ cluckin’ hen; 

We'll let th’ village have her noise—we’ll have a quiet-day a 
Way down on Sandy River at th’ head of Bottle “Bay!” 






Malindy browned.a chicken as she ’lowed, “I reckon, Sam, 

You'll take your appetite along?” Sez I, “ You bet I am!” 

She boiled a dozen eggs, an’ fetched th’ freshest butter out, 

An’ cut a giant slice so that there wouldn’t be a doubt 

Of havin’ plenty. Then she baked some doughnuts an’ a cake— 
That meltin’ kind th”more you take th’ more you want t’ take; 

An’ while she flew around an’ scrubbed an’ tidied little Ben, 

An’ turned th’ doughnuts in th’ grease, an’ turned ’em back again, 
I pottered ’round, an’ here an’ there I dug a fishin’-worm 

Or garden grub, an’ put.’em in my can an’ watched ’em squirm, 
An’ kept a-thinkin’ all th’ time th’ finest thing in life 

Is jest a-goin’ fishin’, with Malindy fer a wife! 
















We got off when th’ sun had come a-courtin’ t’ th’ grass, 
An’ kissin’ up th’ dewdrops, like a swain’d kiss a lass. 
We passed th’ band a-tootin’ down th’ highway on th’ hill; 
We passed th’ rusty cannon that was on th’ poster bill; 

Old Dobbin shied a dozen times at whoopin’ little boys 

That couldn’t stay in bed fer dreamin’ of th’ fun an’ noise— 
But I jest kept old Dobbin’s head a p’inted fer th’ river, 

An’ soon I sees th’ sandy shore an’ rushes wave an’ quiver. 
Th’ country folk was drivin’ in from thirty mile around 
To see th’ flags a-flutterin’ an’ hear th’ cannon sound ; 

Old Dobbin was th’ only nag with nose th’ other way— 
A-p’inted down th’ Sandy t’ th’ rim of Bottle Bay! 














We got there safe at last! I hobbled Dobbin t’ a tree— 
*Lowed I could hitch him anywhere—at even there he’d be. 
Malindy sot th’ butter in a spring; th’ roasted hen 

She covered from th’ flies, an’ made it snug fer little Ben, 
While I was huntin’ ’round among th’ saplin’s fer a pole— 
One long enough t’ jerk a fish from any shaded hole; 




















I got my tackle handy, with some fuss an’ tinkerin’, Wi 
Strung on a wrigglin’ worm—an’ I was ready t’ begin!— ne 
Not quite; I hunted out th’ greenest bank that I could spy, 
Lighted my pipe, an’ lay back, lookin’ dreamy at th ’sky, 
An’ thinkin’ of Malindy in a sort of dreamy way— co 
Way down on Sandy River at th’ head of Bottle Bay! 

3 ant 
I thought I had a nibble!—gave a pull—an’, jest my luck! hol 
I snagged my only trousers with th’ hook, an’ there it stuck! 
I had t’ cut it out; I tried t’? make another cast— anc 





This time I caught a maple bough above my head; at last 
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For over a hundred years the wisdom 
combined in PEARS’ SOAP has enabled it to 
maintain its supremacy in the face of world- 
wide competition. 

It beautifies the complexion, keeps the 
hands ‘white and fair and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 

As it is the best and lasts longest, it is 
the cheapest; when worn to the thinness of a 
wafer, moisten and stick the worn piece on the 
new cake. Never a particle is lost. 

So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear 
complexion and a soft, healthful skin add beauty 
and attractiveness, so long will PEARS’ SOAP 
hold first place in the good opinion of men 
-and women. 


Baby is happy when 
he gets Pears’ because 
the soap is so gratify. 
ingly refreshing. 


Pears produces that | 
matchless complexion | 
which has made it 
famous. 


Pears’ leaves the skin 
smooth, cool, comfort. 
able. Pears invented 
the shaving stick. 


The comfort of old | 
age,—Pears’ Soap k: 

the skin fair ond the 
face young. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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I pulled th’ branches down, but when I jerked th’ tackle loose 
Th’ hook was gone, th’ string was knotted like a hangman’s noose! 
I didn’t ketch a fish -that day,; I didn’t. care—jest poked 

Th’ tackle in th’ pools, an’ lay around, an’ dreamed: an.’smoked! 
An’ little Ben got lost. a-tryin’ t’, foller after * me, - . 

An’ scratched his nose, an’ made acquaintance with a bumblebee— 
That was th’ only shoutin’ done on Independence Day 
Way down on Sandy River at th’ head of Bottle Bay! 












But um-mum! th’:lunch Malindy fixed an’’*spread upon th’ grass— 
An’ her a sittin’ there beside me, like-a blushin’ lass! 

That chicken warn’t half enoigh—I wished she’d cooked a flock— 
Th’ pullets an’ th’ broileys an’ th’ cluckers an’ th’ cock! 

Av’ every: ‘time I bit a doughnut where th’thole went through, 

I wished that littlé hole was filled. with sugared doughnut too! 
Malindy, she had bakbd a ‘couple litt doughnut men— 

She had an awful time dgavin em | fer li Ben; 

Ben, he’d a-give ’em up—fér every time hed’ ‘get a chance 

He’d rather bite a shiny. bug or.nibble at th’ ants! 

Our appetites was longer’n our string of fish that day— 

Way down on Sandy River at th’ head of Bottle Bay!’ 


















Too soon, old friend, that day went by, like everything that’s good! 
I went to fetch old Dobbin—couldn’t find him in th’ wood! ; 
I found his collar on a snag, picked up his off-hind shoe— 

An’ finally, when I found him—why, I cussed him: black an’ blue! 

An’ by th’ time we started home, th’ birds had ceased t’ sing, 

An’ half of Dobbin’s harness was my broken fishin’ string! 

But now, when Independence Day comes ’round with all its noise, 
An’ we go up t’ celebrate with Benny’s girls an’ boys,— 

Me an’ Malindy,—why, th’ city bang an’ racket seems 

A sort of-desecration t’ th’ older, dearer dreams— 

Th’ time we took our little Ben, an’ went t’ fish that day 

Way down on Sandy River at th’ head of Bottle Bay! 
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What Nick A TEACHER employed in‘one of the East Side public schools of 
olas Knew New York City relates the following anecdote from her rich 
ere experience among the foreign children of almost every nationality 







under the sun. 
One day she found it necessary to relate to her mixed congregation some 
facts in the life of the wicked Emperor Nero. 
After dwelling for a few moments upon his name and fame she said,—- 
“Now, what child can tell me anything about this wicked man, Nero?” 
There was a dead silence. 
“Tell me anything about him that I have told you,” she continued. 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER JAMES H. HYDE 
President rie _| Vice-President 


FIRST in Amount Paid. in Dividends to Policyholders 
FIRST in its Payments to Beneficiaries 
FIRST in Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 


For many years the Equitable has paid a larger amount in dividends 
than any other company. ; 
DIVIDENDS PAID 
In 1900 ° ° $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 - « . $3,742,520.00 
In 1902 . . $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 . . $5,682,296.00 
In 1904 . -  $6,001,903.00 








The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other 
company—usually within twenty-four hours after proof of death. 


DEATH CLAIMS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


In.1900 . 96% within one day 
In 1901 . 96% within one day 
In 1902 . 98% within one day 
in 1903 . 95% within one day 
In 1904 . 96% within one day 





The Equitable is the strongest life insurance company in the world, 
both in amount of surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 





Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-President. 
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Silence a few posi songs =: then a sipion hand went up from the rear . 5 


of the room. : ; 
“ Please, teacher,” pipied up the voice of a small child, “I goes to know , 
«somethings of that man Nero.” : 
. “That’s right,” said the lady encouragingly. “Stand right up, Nickolas, c 
and let us all hear what you. know.” etter i 
Nickolas arose in his seat, and in a thin, rasping voice sang out lustily,— 


. “Nero, my God, to Thee, . * 


Nero to Thee.” 
Marie A. Gilkeson. 
- 
Aunt BELINDA had always proved most obliging in filling in 
. Social with a day’s work any vacancy in the household of Mrs..V. .: But 
Support 


i. on. one occasion when her services. were required she did not 
‘respond. Mrs. V. herself went to inquire into the cause of her defection. 
“Yes, ’m,” said Aunt Belinda cheerfully, “I ain’ doin’ no work at present. 
De ’Sociated Charities done start a coal-an’-soup fund at de corner, an’ none 
of de ladies in our alley has to work dis winter.” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


> 
An over-zealous Southern white orator was recently brought to 

A Modern : . . 
semi grief by the wit of an ignorant old colored man. The orator 
had just said that the negro race was inferior to the white race, 
and in proof of this assertion he said that the negro race had not in all history 
produced ‘one single great discoverer. Whereupon the old colored:man said,— 
“ Boss, ain’t you nevah hyeared tell er Bookah Washin’ton?” : 

“ Yes,” said the speaker impatiently, “ but what of that?” 

“Well,” said the black man, “I thought ev’ybody knowed dat. Bookah 


Washin’ton ’scovahed Tuskegee!” 
Silas X. Floyd. 


¥ 


HABIT 
By Blanche Allyn Bane 
I aways walk upon my feet 
And will till I am dead, 
Because I never have been used 
To walking on my head. 


> 


GENERAL SHERMAN once had occasion to stop at a country home’ 
rsa where a tin basin and a roller-towel on the back porch sufficed 
for the family’s ablutions. For two mornings the small boy of 
the household watched in silence the visitor’s efforts at making a toilet under 
the unfavorable auspices, but when on the third day the tooth-brush, nail-file, 
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A Revelation ‘ni Human Food 


Many people suffer from what is known as starch indigestion. 

This is shown by gas and all sorts of stomach and bowel trouble (sometimes 
ending in appendicitis), brought on by the undigested starch in wheat, oats, white 
bread, cake, puddings, etc., etc. 

Nature ultimately punishes anyone who continually takes medicine or drugs to 
smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the body. The only safe way to cure such is 
to correct or remove the cause. Therefore it is plain that people who show some 
weakness in digesting the starchy part of food (which is much the larger part of all 
we eat), must be helped by having the starch digested or transformed before being 
eaten. The safest and truest way to do this is to imitate nature and avoid all chemi- 
cals or outside and unnatural things. The body digests starchy food by first mixing 
it with the moisture or juices of the mouth and stomach, then warmth or mild heat 
from the body grows or develops diastase from the grain. Time is also an important 
element and when all work-together and the human organs operate properly the 
starch is slowly turned into a form of sugar, as it must be before the blood will 
absorb it and carry the needed energy to different parts of the body. Of course if 
the body fails to do. its work perfectly trouble sets in. 

So in the making of the famous food, Grape-Nuts, moisture, warmth and time 
are the only things used to turn starch into sugar, thus imitating nature and keeping 
the human food in original purity, free from outside things and just as Mother Nature 
intends it shall be kept for advantageous use by her children. The food is fully cooked 
at the factories and with a little thick cream poured over is crisp and delicious. 

Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and comfort when people are in despair 
from the ails resulting from undigested food. 


**There’s a reason’”’ 
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whisk-broom, etc., had been duly used and returned to their places in the 
traveller’s grip, he could suppress his curiosity no longer, so boldly put the 
question: “Say, Mister, air you always that much trouble to yo’se’f?”’ 


A Neighbor’s 
Wish 


And so She 
‘* Didna’’ 


C. L. Barnett. 
ra : 


Mrs. F.—“TI am quite a near neighbor of yours now; I have 


taken a house by the river.” 
Mrs. S.—* Oh, I do hope you will drop in some day.” 
J. H. Judge. 


> 
PERHAPS it was because he was Scotch that his temper was 


quick, but whatever the reason, he lost it during a rush-hour 
at the little country station where he was employed as porter, 


and he told one lady near by that she could go to—well, a place not down on 


the time-table. 


Quite naturally, ske complained to the station-master, and it was he who 


sent Sandy into the waiting-room to apologize for his strong language. 


He 


found several ladies there, and, not being sure which was the she with whom 
his business lay, he asked them all around whether he had told her to go— 


there. The very last one answered yes. 
“ Weel,” said Sandy, “ ye needna.” 


The Cat and 


the Professor 


Warwick James Price. 
> 
“Is it dead?” the Professor startled Candida by asking. 


The Professor took things so to heart that his wife had 
hoped to spare him the horrid sight. Her first glimpse out of 


the bedroom window had paralyzed her. She had all the time of late had it 
on her conscience that she ought to feed. the unhappy cat left behind by her 
neighbors, who had closed their house and gone on a summer holiday. She 
had seen the poor creature prowling stealthily among the shrubberies, yet had 
hardened her heart and would offer it neither bit nor sop. Now that the cat 
lay stretched out stark and stiff on the Smiths’ terrace beneath the acacia- 
tree she knew that it had died of starvation. 

“ What shall we do?” said the Professor in a tragic voice. “ What dreadful 


things happen to us!” 
“Tt hasn’t happened to us,” said Candida, always trying to be logical. 


“It has happened to the Smiths, who went away and deserted the wretched 


quadruped.” 


“ But there the hideous spectre lies in plain sight!” 
“We will simply draw the curtains on that side of the house and not 


look out.” 


Candida, always as good as her word, did draw the curtains and close 


the shutters. 


It was August, and the Professor and his wife were giving the 


maid a holiday. Candida prepared breakfast, and their other meals they took 
at a boarding-house, She now, in her deft, clever way, made coffee, boiled 
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Have Solved the Question 
of Home Decoration 


HEN about to buy articles of 
household use or decoration, 
such as curtains, couch covers, or 
table covers, a woman starts out with 
a definite idea of just the effect de- 
sired. She often comes home with 
a disappointing substitute—the best 
— “the dealer had to offer. If she knows 
of Artloom Tapestries ihe can usually get what she wants. 

The artistic decoration of a new house or an old one, of one 
room or many, is no longer a matter of great expense. 

Artloom Tapestries are never cheap in appearance, however low 
the price. 

Not only have they attained the perfection of decorative value, 
but they possess long wearing qualities—in their weaving, only the 
highest grade materials are used. 

Let a woman once understand the work being done by the Art- 
looms ; what it means to the home; how it simplifies the problem of 
effective decoration ; and she will have small patience with the dealer 
who is too lax to keep the goods in stock. 





Insist on seeing this label 


It appears on every genuine Artloom 
production and is the mark of character, fine- 
ness of texture, trueness of design and color 
—with the wearing qualities for which the 
Artloom brand is famous. 














Write, giving the name of your dry goods dealer or department store, for Style Book ‘‘J,’’ 
printed in colors, with Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. Mailed free on request. Or 
cut out this coupon and mail with ten cents and YOUR DEALER’S NAME, and we will send 
you a plush velour square, in red or green, that can be used for centre-piece or mounted for pillow 
top. It would cost fifty cents in any store and they are made exclusively by us. 42 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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eggs, set forth fruit, and invited the Professor to partake, but he seemed to_ 





have no appetite. 

“TI always say,” he remarked plaintively, “that when we do not accept a ~ 
visibly imposed duty it turns round and flings its gauntlet in our ge 

“What do you mean?” inquired Candida. coy 

“TI mean that I shall have to take the coal-shovel and, go out very bury 
that cat.” 

_ “You shall do nothing of the sort,” said Candida. “The Smiths left a 
man to look after their place. It is his duty, not yours.” 

She spoke with her habitual decision, and changed the subject so suc- 
cessfully that the Professor for the moment shifted the responsibility, drank, 
his coffee, and ate a peach. 

But by ten o’clock the horrid fact that within twenty feet of the windows 

the brindled cat lay unburied repossessed his imagination. 

“It glares in upon me,” he said. “ Do you happen to know, Candida, where 
the coal-shovel is kept in the summer?” 

But Candida was looking at the timetable. Why not go to New York for 
the day, look round a little, have lunch and dinner there, then return in the 
cool of the evening. They set out at once on this scheme of amusement with 
an effort at gayety. But the Professor was not gay, nor, indeed, was Candida. 
They were at home before nine, and it showed round what dread their thoughts 
had been hovering all day that the first act of both Candida and her husband 
on entering the house was to rush to the window and gaze out at the terrace 
beneath the acacia-tree. 

“Thank Heaven,” said Candida, “it is gone! I felt sure the man would 
bury the poor creature while we were away.” 

“The half light is deceptive,’ murmured the Professor, “but it does 
seem as, if the abomination had been removed. Oh, how it has preyed on 
my spirit all day! It seemed such a desecration of our little home.” 

With this impression they slept peacefully, but, alas! on waking their 
cup of sorrow was brimming over. There, stretched out stark and stiff, as 
yesterday, lay the brindled cat. Oh, the offence was rank, it smelled to 
heaven, was their thought. Again they fied, for it happened that they were 

. engaged to spend that day at the house of the Professor’s sister, twenty miles 
away. When they came back in the evening they did not venture to raise the 
curtain to look out. Indeed, all the windows in the rear of the house had 
been. shuttered, bolted, barred, curtained. 

It was midnight before they slept, and it was eight o’clock before Candida 
woke to find her husband, fully dressed in his oldest suit of clothes, gazing 
down upon her. 

“ Candida,” he said, “I have been looking everywhere for the shovel.” 

“The shovel!” 

“TI must bury that cat,” said the Professor with determination. “ All 
night long it has been in my dreams; it has lain on my heart like a horrid 
pightmare.” 

" “1s it there still?” faltered Candida. 

“On my heart, do you mean?” 

“No, under the Smiths’ acacia-tree?” 
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, isherman’s 
Luck 


in Summertime means freedom from 


Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn. 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder | 


always brings immediate relief. Be 
sure that you get the original. 


Not on our package, but on our 
Powder, we have built our national 
reputation. Avoid ordinary powders, 
highly scented with cheap perfume and 
put up in crnamental packages. 


The price of great success is a host 
of imitators. Don’t be misled by 
the unscrupulous dealer, who says: 
“ Just as good.” 


Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 
cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 
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“Of course it is there still,” answered the Professor. “ All night I have , 
seemed not only’ to see it, but to breathe it. It- poisons the entire neighbor- ! 
hood. Please help me to find the shovel.” 

Candida adored. the Professor, and it was her way to‘ spare him the 
ignoble necessities of life. But now, rising, she stole one glance out of the 
window at the rigid shape on the terrace, then hurried into her clothes and 
found the shovel. She arranged the programme: the Professor was to climb 
the fence at a little distance, dig a hole in the shady part of the terrace, then 
convey the unhappy creature to its grave and cover it over. Finally the Pro- 
fessor was to come back, take a bath, put on fresh clothes, and eat his break- 
fast with some peace of mind. He acquiesced. 

Candida saw her husband started on his adventure, shovel in hand; 
watched him, with a sniff of abhorrence, avoiding the brindled cat, beginning 
to cut the turf on the other side of the tree. Then she heated the water 
for the bath and began to prepare the breakfast. After a time some hideous 
fascination drew her again to the back door. The cat was gone. Evidently 
the Professor had done his work expeditiously. Seeing that he still was 
laboring over his task she called: : 

“Don’t spend too much time. So long as you have buried it safely, that 
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is enough.” 

“ No, the ground is hard and dry,” said the Professor; “ the hole isn’t deep 
enough yet. I’ll have it ready presently.” 

“Have you put the cat in the grave?” 

“Why, no, what a question! Of course not.” 

“ Where is it, then?” 

“Where is what?” 

“ Why, the cat?” 

The Professor turned, stared. Where was the cat? Certainly not where 
he had lately seen it lying stark and stiff under the acacia-tree! It was 
Candida whose clear gaze searched the creature out finishing its disturbed 
morning nap in the shrubberies, this time curled round comfortably like a 
ball. ; 
It was some relief to discover that the cat had been alive all the while. 
Henceforth, with a resolution to preserve its valuable existence until the 
Smiths’ return, Candida gave it a cup of milk every morning. 
W. K. W. 
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THE late Bishop Green on one of his diocesan visitations stopped 


To the 2 
“Bishop's with an old friend at Sewanee, Tennessee. 
Taste e At the early supper of the South, always a most informal 


meal, the Bishop said he would have wothing but a dish of bonny-clabber, a 
little nutmeg sprinkled over. 
“There ain’t a bit of nutmeg in the house,’ 


exclaimed the maid when the 


request. was repeated to her. 
“ Dear me,” said the hostess, sotto voce; “ go to Mrs. Daplington next door 
and ask her to lend me a nutmeg.” 
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When you are tired and fagged 
out, and cannot go to the lakes, 
the fields and the woods, for 


new life and strength, use 


Pabst Extract 


the ‘Best Tonic,” the concen- 
trated goodness of rich, pure 
malt—the greatest health-build- 
er science knows. 

25c at all druggists. 


Write for free booklet telling how Pabst Extract is 
made, and why you ought to have it in your home. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mrs. Darlington also was “out” of nutmeg. 


“Then go to Mrs. Harding, on the other side, we can’t all be out ‘ie t once, 


then bring the Bishop the dish quickly.” 

The hostess kept up a rapid fire of bright talk to cover the hiatus in the 
service until the maid appeared with the desired dish. 

_ “What an addition is the little sprinkle of nutmeg,” said the Bishop; 

“what a fine relish it gives.” 

When the good guest had retired the mistress said to the maid,— - 

“Go to the supply store the first thing in the morning and get nutmegs, 
and return the nutmeg to Mrs. Harding and——” 

“ But Mrs. Harding was out of nutmegs too.” 

“Then where did you get any?” 

“La, Miss, I was dat worrited out dat I des tuck a wooden handle to a 
ole shoe-buttoner an’ grated it on.” 


And the Bishop had relished it. So much for the power of suggestion. 
Martha Young. 


» 


“ Boss,” said the office-boy who had lost six grandmothers and 


A Pleasant four uncles during the baseball season, “I’d like to go to a- 


Wish + 
funeral this afternoon.” 


“ Perhaps,” said the “boss,” “ but you won't.” 
“I s’pose not. But I’d like to all the same.” 
“You won’t go to any more funerals the rest of this year. D’ye hear? 
Whose funeral is it, anyhow?” 
“Yours,” said the office-boy, and hastily got out. 
Kenneth F. Lockwood. 
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THE UMBRELLA 
sn * By Alvin West 
AN umbrella stood on one leg in the hall, 
His ribs packed together quite painfully tight. 
He stretched on tiptoe when folk came to call, 
But tried, when they went, to shrink out of sight, 
For fear lest his gold head might lure them from right. 
The thought that he tempted weak men to their fall 
Did not suit this cold-water Baptist at all. 


* 


A Tourist who sat behind a bridal couple on the Pike’s Peak 
Railway last summer says that he overheard the bridegroom 
giving his bride information regarding the difficulties that had 
been overcome in constructing some of the Rocky Mountain railroads. 

“Do you know, dear,” he said, “ that the grade of this road we are riding 
over is more than thirteen thousand feet to the mile?” 
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TRAIN LEAVING PLEASANTVILLE TERRACE DEPOT FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Note the high ground. Pleasantville Terrace is ss feet higher than — City. —" have been built and are now going up all around the depot since this 
photo was en. z : 
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“How wonderful!” she said ‘languidly. 

“ Yes, and there is a line of road in this State where there is what they 
call the ‘loop,’ and they say that when a long train of cars is going over it they 
have to run very slow to keep the cowcateher from shoving the last car of 
the train off the track, for it is right in front of the engine.” 

“ How wonderful!” 

“Isn’t it, though? And there is one place here where if you drop a 
stone from the ‘car window it will fall in a straight line nineteen: thousand 
feet before it strikes anything.” 

“How wonderful!” 

“Yes, and they say that the velocity of the wind on Pike’s Peak some- 
times reaches forty-six thousand miles an hour.” : 

“Just think! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“ And the ties and rails for some of these Rocky Mountain railroads had to 
be brought away up here on the tops of the mountains on the backs of some 
of those little burros we saw down below.” 

“How remarkable! And how sweet of you, dear, to bring me out here 
where such wonderful things have happened. It’s ever so educational and 
awfully interesting. You are sure we will get down all right, dear?” 

“Oh, yes, there’s no danger. They say they never had but one accident on 
this road, and that was a mighty curious one. They had a big mountain land- 
slide once, and a section of track a quarter of a mile long with a passenger 

. train on i€ slid half a mile right down the side of the mountain, and the train 
never left the track, and not a person was hurt.” 

“ How wonderful! And how jolly to have been in an accident of that kind. 
It would be something to remember all one’s life. What a lot one can learn by 
travelling!” 

J. L. A. 


> 


soit Miia ONE day in early spring, several years ago, Judge Steverson, of 
Bred in Old Clay County, Kentucky, was passing by a small mountain cabin, 
Kentucky” when a rather muscular looking woman, carrying a Winchester, 
ran across the road in front of him, yelling at the top of her voice,— 

“ Here I go, here I go, here I go!” : 

She went pell-mell through the woods, over brush and bramble, and every 
few minutes the cry would come back, ‘“ Here I go!” 

The next cabin, a short distance from the first, presented a much more 
peaceful scene. An old woman and several small children were planting 
potatoes. 

“ My friend,” said the Judge, addressing the woman, “I think it is my 
duty to tell you that your neighbor, whose house I have just passed, is crazy. 
Take your children in and lock the doors, and I will go on to town, send 
some men back to capture her, and have her tried for lunacy.” 

The-old woman took her pipe out of her mouth and eyed him .sharply. 
“T seed Mis’ Brown ’bout an hour ago, and she warn’t crazy then.” 

“But she is now,” persisted the Judge; “she is running through the 


woods screaming ‘ Here I go!’ as loud as she can.” 
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LET YOUR DOCTOR 
x 8§=6 TEST IT 


t e, 
Seti beach We will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no 
marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART 





sqnature over 
Crk BOTTLES of HAYNER WHISKEY for $3.20, 
= and we will pay the express charges. 


Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test 
it, every bottle if you wish. Then, if you are not 
perfectly satisfied, ship it back to us at our expense 
and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. Doesn’t 
e- such a guarantee, backed by a company that has 
. been in business for 40 years and has a cap- 
ital of $500,000.00 paid in full, protect you 
fully? How could any offer be fairer? The 
expense is all ours if you’re not satisfied. 


E) HAYNER | 
>| WHISKEY 


FULL $49.20 
QUARTS 3- 


~] EXPRESS PREPAID 


| When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY, it goes direct to you from 
71 ee our own distillery, one of the largest and bestequipped in the 
4 NY world. That’s why it’s so good and pure. When you buy 


I" 
THEHAVNER DIST. ILUING ‘ HAYNER WHISKEY, you save the enormous profits of the 
om | Ve vay ; | dealers, That’s why it costs you so little. You cannot buy 


anything purer, better or more satisfactory than HAYNER 
D ‘ WHISKEY, no matter how much you pay. That’s why we 
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e . 


have over six hundred thousand satisfied customers. 
a ti “In MITA 


‘. D Orders for A Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., 
a? 7 
= «al $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight 
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Write our nearest office and do it N Ow. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
DAYTON, 0., ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINM., ATLANTA, GA. 
DISTILLERY, TROY,O ESTABLISHED 1866, 





Please mention LipPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE when answering this advertisement. 
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“my shoes on.’ 


_ ing Silence 
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« The old woman put the pipe back in her mouth and between whiffs said: 
“That’s Mis’ Brown callin’ her dog Igo to skeer the hawks nase ner chickens. 
Hawks air pow’ful bad in these here parts, stranger.” 

Snowden King. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 
By Silas X. Floyd 
HE took the scissors and he clipped 
A lock from out her hair ; 
And for excuse he said to her, 
“You’ve got enough to spare.” 


“ That’s true,” said she, “ but lest you think 
The lock you took is mine, 

I ought to say I brought it from 
A hair-store near the Rhine!” 


> 


OLIVER was in the front yard one day when a gentleman passed 
Innocent by on the street. Oliver asked his nurse who it was. 
Irreverence . 
“That was My. Lord,” she responded. 
Oliver fiew in to his mother in great excitement. 


“ Muvver, oh muvver, God has just gone past—and he had a hard hat on!” 
L. M. Montgomery. 


3 > 
‘ A SMALL girl was taken violently ill from an over-indulgence in 
a — to unripe fruit. Her mother telephoned for the nearest doctor, 
, wie’ whose telephone number proved to ‘be surprisingly appropriate 


to the occasion, “ eight-one-two-Green.” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 
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Youne ladies with a fondness for infantile admirers should be 
An Answer- warned by an episode at a seaside resort last summer. 
An engaging masculine of seven years became on exceedingly 
good terms with the belle of their particular hotel, a girl about twenty years 
his senior. One day the charmer asked the swain to go bathing, and after 


:7-* the bath, as they returned to their bathhouses, the small man suggested a 
“ race to see who could dress first. They entered the bathhouses, which adjoined, 


and: in a'-short time a espace treble called, “ Miss Ethel, oh Miss Ethel, 


~ ,I’ve.got my stockings on.’ 


A low. contralto answered, “ Yes, Robbie, so have I.” 
After a — pause the irrepressible again called, “ Miss Ethel, I’ve got 


Ao STUNTS nee te. 


pobre cee 3 
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Very Low Rovunp-Trip Rates to Paciric Coast Points via SouTHERN 
Rartway.—On account of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition and 
other occasions round-trip tickets will be sold to Pacific Coast points at ex- 
tremely low rates via the Southern Railway, which operates personally con- 
ducted tourist sleeping-cars tri-weekly between Washington, D.C., and Pacific 
Coast points without change. Tourist cars leave Washington at 7.30 P. M., 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, berth rate only. $8.50. 

In addition to the tourist car service, standard Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping-cars are operated daily on limited trains between Eastern cities and. 
New Orleans, La., connecting at that point with the Sunset Express, which 
carries through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars to Pacific st points 
without change. Ee Rime ee : eerie. 5 dea 

For detailed information, address Cuartes L. Hopxrns, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, No. 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Torter Powper.—There is no toilet article in the selection of which greater 
care should be used than a toilet powder. . 

In these days of imitation and substitution there is so much of inferior goods 
on the market that it is necessary to be continually on one’s guard. Highly 
scented toilet powders are so frequent as to be a continual source of danger. 
Such inferior products will often do a permanent injury to a delicate skin. It is 
far wiser never to take chances with an unknown. article. Be sure, rather, to 
insist upon.a trade-marked product of recognized merit. With toilet powder, as 
with most other lines of goods, it is safer to trust an old-established house with 
years of experience and a reputation for making only the best. Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder is a trade-marked article, which has for years been recognized by physi- 
cians as the best preparation made. The absolute purity of-its ingredients and 
the exercise of the greatest care and skill in its manufacture have given the pro- 
duct of the Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excellence. That is why your 
physician recommends it. 

For your protection, Mennen’s face (the trade-mark of the Mennen Oo.) is on 
the cover of every box of the genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s: Toilet Powder and will supply it if 
you insist. It is supplied by the Government for both Army and Navy. ‘ 

The fact that over eleven million boxes were sold during 1904 is evidence of 
the continuing public approval of Mennen’s. 
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Again came the answer, “ Yes, dear, so have I.” 
Again a pause—then a triumphant voice shrilly proclaimed, “ Miss Ethel, 


I’ve got my pants on.” . 


The answering silence was oppressive. 
H. R. Spencer. 
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A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT 
By Harold Melbourne 
He cried, “ Oh, look! A drowning man! 
He’s out there in the foam!” 
She sighed, “Oh Heaven! and I’ve left 
My camera at home!” 


12 


> 
THEY had just set up housekeeping and were working on the pjan 
a” of economy. The bathtub needed a coat of varnish. He prom- 
e 
. ised to attend to it if she would order the varnish. 


“ You'll find the varnish in the closet with the groceries, dear,” she said 
a day or so later, “and the can-opener in the knife-drawer.” 

He opened the can, and, according to his contract, applied the coat of 
varnish and then left it to dry. , 

The soup for dinner that day had to be abandoned, for, somehow, it pos- 
sessed a peculiar paint-shop odor that was nauseating. After dinner he took 
her to inspect his work on the bathtub. Now that it had dried, it had a certain 
unnatural appearance. The top and sides were streaked, and here and there 
little lumps clung to it. 

“The man said that was the best varnish,” she explained, taking up the 
can of varnish for an examination, “ but—why, dear, you have varnished the 
bathtub with the ox-tail soup.” 


“Then it was the varnish we ate, dear,” he added, horror-stricken. 
Eric Cutwolfe. 
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**DAD” 
By May Kelly 
Some boys they call their Dad—Papé. 
Oh, Gee! That makes me mad. 
It sounds so stiff and like a book— 
¢ You bet I call mine Dad. i 


And he’s a ripper too, you bet. 
The boys all wish they had 

A father that would laugh and joke, 
And love them like my Dad. 





bhbbbbbddwnnwaacst... 


~Lees 
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SPRINGING A SURPRISE 


Ice Cream in Ten Minutes 


EVERYTHING BUT THE ICE. 


Simply stir the contents of one package of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


into a quart of milk and freeze. No cooking; 
nothing else to add. Makes the best ice cream 
you ever ate. Pure and wholesome; approved 
by Pure Food Commissioners; Highest Award at 
St. Louis Exposition. If your grocer can’t supply 
you send us 25c. for two packages, enough for a 
gallon of ice cream. 
Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry 
and Unflavored 

Send for new illustrated Recipe Book just issued. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LeRoy, N.Y. 


Nothing equals Jelle@® for making jelly desserts, 
6 flavors. 10 cts... per package. 











UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Che 


Hew Magnolia | 


Magnolia, Massachusetts 


2 





AY) esecronde HOTEL is situated on a commanding elevation at Magnolia, 
only 28 miles from Bogton. It has many private baths, a magnificent 
bathing beach, good music, delighiful drives, and a rare combination of 

seashore and country attraction. For rates, circular, and diagram of rooms 

ADDRESS 


CH ARLE S H. MOWRY, Manager International Hotel and Tourist Bureau 
147 SUMMER STREET } BOSTON, MASSACHUSE TTS 




















42 ~ Walnuts and Wine 
> Of course, sometimes, when all the bills 
Come in he’s mighty mad. 
And then we Sit as still as mice 
* And hear him jaw, poor ‘Dad. 
“It’s always over soon, and then 
You bet we all feel glad. 
And then we all climb on his lap 
on «: And-hug and kiss our Dad. 
“You can’t have kids and money too,” ; 
He says, and so he’s glad 
The good Lord made him poor, or else ~ 
_ He mightn’t been our ‘Dad. | 


I don’t want to be President, 
Like every little tad! 

When I’m grown up, I'd rather be 
A nice man just like Dad. 


¥ 
THE commuters’ train was nearing the station. It was early 
_ Bliss morning, cold, bleak, and foggy. Two men roused themselves 
Unspeakable ‘ ENEMIES AE Ar os ; 


to the day’s effort by speculating upon what they should do if 
they were rich. 

The first man descanted in the usual way. He would build a beautiful 
house, filling it with fine pictures and rare bric-a-brac. He would travel, keep 
a steam yacht, and so forth. 

The second man listened in silence, then, stifling a yawn, he replied,— 

“If I were rich 1 would hire a man to knock on my door every morning 
at five o’clock.” 

“Hire a man to knock on your door every morning at five o’clock!” ex- 
claimed his friend. ‘ Why, that’s even worse than now.” - 

“TI would hire him to knock every morning at five,’ pursued the day- 
dreamer with a wistful manner, “and then”—he_ paused - ecstatically—* I 
would say, ‘Go to the devil!’ and turn over and go to sleep again!” 

The train rolled into the station, and the first speaker was overcome with 

admiration at his friend’s complete comprehension of the luxury of riches. 
Cts ‘+ * ' -" Helen Sherman Griffith.’ 
> 


A CRANKY bathelor residing near Peekskill, New York, decided 

Tolerable that from a business standpoint as well as for social reasons he 

ought to take a wife. But the bachelor had his misgivings as 
to the outcome, and so expressed himself to several friends. . 

Some time after the man’s assumption of the ties of matrimony a friend 


chanced to ask,— 
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will instantly ‘V allay the irritation and subdue the inflammation caused by 


Sunburn, Poison Oak, Prickly Heat, Water Blisters, Nettle Rash, 
Sea Nettles, Red Bugs, Mosquitoes, Sand Flies, Deer Flies, etc. 


A prominent American physician states: ‘‘We have in HYDROZONE an ex- 
ceptionally successful remedy for the relief of Rhus (Poison Ivy) poisoning, a single 
application being sufficient to convince the most skeptical. It should- be applied 
freely, at intervals of two to four hours. Usually in less than twenty-four hours 
the inflammation will be fully under control.’’ 

Preparations bearing similar names are concoctions containing 
only water, oil of vitriol, sulphurous acid and inert impurities. 
Nascent Oxygen (near to the condition of Ozone) is the only healing 


















. ° August 5, 05, 
agent contained in HYDROZONE.: mr fe is 
The label of every bottle bears my signature : of 
Sold by all leading druggists, PRP 55 Name. 
A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE “Beate Centrale des dives ce : 
should prove to the most skeptical the healing proper- «Manufactures de Paris, St. 
ties of Eydrozone. ; 7x9 0) 
Mail coupon, naming your druggist, to J e Cit Stat 

CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince Street, New, York City. eee ne eee 

Requests unaccompanied by coupes will be ignored. 

Only one free trial bottle to each family. So Drugegist 


























Freep BABIES properly and they will be healthy and strong. The proper 
way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is by the use of Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. It offers the maximum of digestibility, thus avoiding 
the troublesome diarrheas and colics of infancy. 


Davucny & Co.’s NewsparPer CaTaLoGuE.—The 1905 edition of this well- 
known work has been issued as usual and contains all the distinctive features 
which have made the fourteen previous editions valuable.. This book is a 
complete newniones directory, listing all the periodical publications of the 
United States and Canada. Paditors, publishers, advertisers, and all interested 
will find in it a great deal of information- most compactly arranged. It is 
handsomely bound in red cloth and contains 750 pages. It is convenient for 
desk use, and is the only complete newspaper directory which has a space for 
memoranda against the name of each paper in which advertisers can note the 
details of their contracts with the papers and thus have their records always 
at hand in systematic and accessible shape.. The published price is $5, and it 
can be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Dauchy & Company, 9 Murray 
St., New York, or from booksellers. — 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Oi and Well-Tred Remedy, 


' FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S. SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS.: IT SOOTHES THE: CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
Stre and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. ‘ 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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~ “© Well, old man, how do you like married life?” 
“To tell the truth,” he replied, “it isn’t half so annoying as I thought 
it would be!” 
Edwin Tarrisee. 
> 


AN EXCEPTION 
By Tudor Jenks 
THE baby will not go to sleep, 
Though we sing lullabies, 
No matter what we do or say, 
She lies awake and cries. _ 


I really must .dmit, though, 
To guard against mistake, 

That once there came an evening when 
She would not stay awake. 


But this fortunate exception, 
Let me hasten to explain, 

Was when we tried to keep her up 
To catch a midnight train. 


» 


“ GRANDMAMMA,” said the child, “ why did God take my mamma 
Her Shaken when we prayed so hard and we all needed her, and the baby 
asad is so little?” 

It is grandmamma’s only daughter who has died, but the nights are very 
long and she has all the time to cry in, and in the day she must be brave 
and help the others. 

“TI think, dear,” she said, “it must have been because He thought He 
would in that way bring us nearer to Him.” 

There was a long silence. “ Well,” sighed the child, “perhaps He did, 


I don’t know,” and then she wailed again, “ He didn’t me, anyway.” 
F. F. Jocelyn. 


> 


Durine a recent visit to the South a certain Professor from 

Next to Pennsylvania was given the “ show-room” at a rural hotel. He 

nee complimented the bell-boy upon the general attractions of the 

room, but upon examination of the bed he noticed that the sheets were not 
fresh, and at once asked to have clean ones. 

“Why, Boss,” exclaimed the astonished attendant, “the best blood in the 


South has slept on them sheets!”> - 
L. D. Forbes. 





